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TREATISE 

ON 

PHONOLOGY: 


COMPRISING 


A PERFECT ALPHABET FOR THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

A SPECIMEN EXHIBITION OP THE ABSURDITIES OF OUR PRESENT SYSTEM 
OP ORTHOGRAPHY; COMSTOCR’8, PITMAN’S, AND THE CINCIN¬ 
NATI ALPHABET, CONTRASTED; A LECTURE ON PHO¬ 
NETICS, BY PROP. MoLAINE; THE PAMPHONB- 
TIOON, AND RECOMMENDATIONS OP 
COMSTOCK’S ALPHABET. 


BY ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D., 

Principal op the Vocal Gymnasium, Author op A System op Elocution, Thi 
Phonetic Speaker, A System op Vocal Gymnastics, etc. etc. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Phonographic banner, here unfurl’d, 

Ere long, will wave triumphant o’er the world.— Quinn. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
PUBLISHED BY E. H. BUTLER & CO. 
1855 . 
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PBEFACE 


It is generally admitted that oar orthography is more compli¬ 
cated than that of any other language. Various attempts have 
been made by different individuals to simplify it. The author 
of this Treatise, however, proposes not only to simplify it, but 
to perfect it by the appropriation of a letter to every elementary 
sound, and by the introduction of tone-marks for the various 
modifications of the voice, — the only means by which perfection 
in this branch can be attained in any language. The appropria¬ 
tion of a letter to every elementary sound is not only the true 
means by which perfection in the orthography of any language 
can be reached, but it is the only way in which pronunciation 
can be rendered at once uniform, simple, and easy of acquisition. 
Until this method shall have been adopted, words must be 
spelled one way and pronounced another—indeed, two languages 
must be learned instead of one.* And the tone-marks are as 
necessary to the correct reading of an author’s language, as is the 
appropriation of a letter to every elementary sound in the ortho¬ 
graphy, and in the pronunciation of words. 

The Author feels confident that no one who peruses this Trea¬ 
tise understandingly , will desire to cling any longer to the old 
system of orthography, unless he prefers chaos to order,—discord 
to harmony, — darkness to light. Hence, he sends forth his 
Alphabet to the world with the most sanguine expectation that it 
will meet the entire approbation of the public, and be speedily 
adopted. 

Andrew Comstock, 

No. 100, Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

February 26,1846. 


* See Comstock’s System of Elocution, page 19. 

(iii) 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of this work was published in 1846; and the 
second having been repeatedly called for, it has been prepared 
for publication with great care. The first edition has agitated the 
literary world so thoroughly upon the subject of phonetics, that 
several individuals have constructed alphabets which they have 
altered, in their various attempts at improvement, so frequently, 
that the public has received, in truth, many different alphabets 
from the same contriver! 

So much has been said in favor of the different phonetic alpha* 
bets that many persons have not been able to decide for themselves 
which alphabet is really preferable; and that each individual who 
feels an interest in this subject may be able to decide this im¬ 
portant question for himself, the three alphabets now in use are 
here contrasted. By examining this contrast, and the Remarks 
accompanying it, every one who wishes clear information on this 
vital question will gain all that he desires. The author believes 
the whole book to be worthy of a careful examination; and he 
promises the reader the information necessary to enable him to 
decide which of the three alphabets should now be adopted. 

The author acknowledges the favor of having received the type 
of Pitman's Alphabet from Mr. A. J. Graham of New York, and 
that of the Cincinnati Alphabet from Mr. R. P. Prosser of Cincin¬ 
nati ; for which these gentlemen will please to accept his sincere 
thanks. 

• Andrew Comstock, 

No. 102, Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

June 14,1855. 

(iv) 
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PHONOLOGY, 


Phonology and Phonetics are words of similar origin 
and import: both designate the doctrine or science of 
the elementary sounds of language. 

The faculty of speech is exercised by the human race 
in the use of a geat variety of languages; and, although 
the words employed are numerous, the elementary sounds 
are few. Jn all the European languages there are but 
about fifty elementary sounds, and in the English lan¬ 
guage alone there are but thirty-eight .* These sounds 
are represented by a set of graphic characters or signs, 
which is called 


AN ALPHABET. 

The alphabetic mode of representing language ob¬ 
tained at an early period. The credit of the invention 

* In all the Author’s works, in which his alphabet is introduced, 
the number of elementary sounds in the English language is repre¬ 
sented as thirty-eight. This, however, is not strictly true: there 
are but thirty-seven elementary sounds — the sound of u as in tube 
being a compound of the sound of i as in in and that of w as in 100 . 
The reason why the letter (XJ) is placed among the simple letters 
i 8, first — because the alphabet is rendered more symmetrical by 
having all the letters of a class grouped together; and, second — 
this arrangement of the Us (which has also been adopted in rela¬ 
tion to the other vowels) has been found to be the most convenient 
for practical purposes, as every one knows who is familiar with 
the Author’s System of Vocal Gymnastics. See the alphabet on 
page 16. 

1 * ( 5 ) 
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has been claimed by the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, 
and the Jews. Pliny informs us that sixteen letters 
were introduced into Greece by Cadmus, the Phoenician, 
who was contemporary with Moses. Four more letters 
were added to the alphabet by Palamedes, at the time 
of the Trojan war, and four afterwards by Simonides. 
The Roman alphabet is a modification of the Greek 
alphabet. 

The nations of Europe received their literature chiefly 
# from the Greeks and Romans; and they print, for popu¬ 
lar use, only in the Roman characters. These characters 
are better adapted to the language for which they were 
originally intended than to the English. The Roman 
alphabet, however, was never phonetic even in the Latin 
language; and, as now employed in the English, it is 
still less phonetic. 

An alphabet to be truly phonetic should not only have 
a letter appropriated to every articulate sound, but tone- 
marks to represent the various modifications of the voice 
in reading and speaking. These modifications are accent , 
inflection , intonation , modulation , force, and time . 

The Roman alphabet, therefore, as used in the English 
language, is by no means perfect; not only because it 
is destitute of tone-marks, but because it does not con¬ 
tain as many letters as there are elementary sounds, and 
because the same letters are not only often employed to 
represent different sounds, but different letters to repre¬ 
sent the same sound, as is illustrated in the following 
scheme: — 
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A TABLE 

Showing the Sounds which the Letters of the Roman Air 
phabet severally represent in the English Language . 


A has 8 sounds: 

1. a, as in ale. 

2. a, as in arm. 

8. a, as in all. 

4. a, as in an. 

5. a, as in any. 

6. a, as in image. 

7. a, as in what. 

8. a, as in dare. 

B has 1 sound: 

1. by as in Jow. 

C has 4 sounds : 

1. Cy as in cap. 

2. c, as in cent. 

3. c, as in suffice. 

4. Cy as in ocean.^ 

D has 3 sounds: 

1. dy as in day. 

2. dy as in hopped. 

3. dy as in grandeur. 

E has 5 sounds: 

1. Cy as in eve . 

2. Cy as in end. 

3. e, as in her. 

4. €y as in parenthesis. 

5. Cy as in there. 


F has 2 sounds : 

1. /, as in fame* 

2. fy as in of 

G has 2 sounds: 

1. g 9 as in ga,j. 

2. g y as in gem. 

H has 1 sound: 

1. hy as in Aut. 

There are, however, as 
many varieties of the sound 
of h as there are vowel 
sounds in the language: A 
always partakes of the na¬ 
ture of the vowel that fol¬ 
lows it 

I has 5 sounds: 

1. iy as in isle. 

2. iy as in in. 

3. iy as in sir. 

4. i, as in alien. 

5. iy as in reservoir. 

J has 3 sounds: ' 

1. jy as in jug. 

2. jy as in hallety/ah. 

3. jy as in ac^ective. 
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K has 1 sound: 

1. k y as in Adte. 

L has 1 sound: 

1. I, as in fight. 

M has 1 sound: 

1. my as in mind. 

N has 2 sounds: 

1. n, as in no. 

2. n y as in ink. 

0 has 10 sounds: 

1. Oy as in old. 

2. Oy as in lose. 

3. Oy as in on. 

4. Oy as in nor. 

5. Oy as in women., 

6. Oy as in son. 

7. Oy as in wolf. 

8. o y as in compt. 

9. Oy as in one. 

10. Oy as in reservoir. 

P has 1 sound: 

1. py as in jpit. 

Q has 1 sound: 

1. q, as in juill. 

R has 1 sound: 

1. r, as in roll. 


S has 4 sounds : 

1. Sy as in sin. 

2. Sy as in is. 

3. Sy as in sure. 

4. Sy as in treasure. 

T has 3 sounds: 

1. ty as in tin. 

2. ty as in nation. 

3. ty as in nature. 

U has 6 sounds: 

1. Uy as in tube. 

2. Uy as in up. 

3. Uy as in full. 

4. Uy as in bwry. 

5. Uy as in bwsy. 

6. Uy as in qwill. 

V has 1 sound: 

1. Vy as in vile. 

W has 1 sound: 

1. Wy as in too. 

X has 6 sounds : 

1. Xy as in exercise. 

2. Xy as in exist. 

3. Xy as in axiom. 

4. Xy as in excite. 

5. Xy as in -Xenophon. 

6. Xy as in Aix-la-cha- 

pelle. 
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T has 5 sounds : 

1. y, as in yoke. 

2. y, as in Hyder. 

3. y, as in by. 

4. y, as in hymn. 


5. y, as in satyr. 

Z Aa* 2 sounds: 

1. 2 , as in zone. 

2. z, as in azure.* 


Our language is thus hedged about 'with difficulties 
which can hardly be overcome even by years of labori¬ 
ous study. The young student is obliged to waste much 
precious time in learning to spell and read our crooked 
words, and the adult foreigner is appalled by obstacles 
which seem to be insurmountable. Now, all these diffi¬ 
culties would be entirely removed by the adoption of a 
perfect alphabet — an alphabet which should represent 
language phonetically. Numerous attempts have been 
made by different individuals to construct such an alpha¬ 
bet for the English language, as may be seen by the 
following historical sketch. 


HISTORY OF THE PHONETIC REFORM. 

Certainly as early as 1768, Dr. Franklin not only 
advocated the phonetic representation of language, but 
he actually constructed a phonetic alphabet. This al¬ 
phabet was published at London, 1779, in a quarto 
volume, entitled “ Political, Miscellaneous, and Philo- 

* From a hasty glance at the preceding scheme, the reader 
might suppose that there are seventy-eight elementary sounds in 
the English language. This, however, is not the case: many of 
the sounds which are here represented by different letters, are 
identical—there are but thirty-eight sounds in all. 
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sophical Pieces. By Benj. Franklin, LL.D., F.R.S.’* 
[See Franklin’s Correspondence with Miss S., page 472 
of said work; also on page 92 of this work.] 

In 1793, Dr. Wm. Thornton published, at Philadel¬ 
phia, a phonetic alphabet, in a work entitled “Cadmus,*' 
for which he was awarded a fifty dollar gold medal by 
the American Philosophical Society. 

In 1798, Jambs Ewing published, at Trenton, N. J., 
a phonetic alphabet. 

In 1808, Wm. Pelham published, at Boston, a nota¬ 
tion, in which he printed Johnson’s “Rasselas.” 

In 1813, Thomas Embree published a phonetic al¬ 
phabet, in Philadelphia. 

In 1817, Joseph G. Chambers published a phonetic 
alphabet, in Philadelphia. 

In 1825, Abner Kneeland published, at Philadel¬ 
phia, a phonetic alphabet, in a work, entitled “The 
American Pronouncing Spelling Book, or sure Guide to 
the true Pronunciation of the English Language.” 

In 1831, M. H. Barton published, at Harvard, 
Worcester co., Mass., a phonetic alphabet, in a monthly 
phonetic magazine, entitled “Something New.” This 
magazine was published for one year, and then stopped 
for want of patronage. 

In 1836, N. Nash published, at Philadelphia, a pho¬ 
netic alphabet. 

In 1841, Rev. Wm. Beardsley published, at St. 
Louis, Mo., a phonetic alphabet, in a phonetic periodi¬ 
cal, entitled “ The Literary Reformer.” 

In 1843, Lieut. Richard Douglass published a pho¬ 
netic alphabet, in the city of Baltimore. 

In the same year (1843), Benjamin J. Antrim, of 
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Philadelphia, published a phonetic alphabet, in a duo¬ 
decimo volume, which he entitled “ Pantography.” 

In February, 1846, Andrew Comstock, M.D., of 
Philadelphia, published a phonetic alphabet, in a work 
entitled “ A Treatise on Phonology.” This alphabet is 
in accordance with the analysis of the elementary sounds 
of the language, made by Dr. Comstbck, in 1831, and 
published in his Rhythmical Reader , in 1832, and, sub¬ 
sequently, in every edition of his System of Elocution . 
This alphabet not only has a letter for every elementary 
sound, but characters for accent, inflection, and intona¬ 
tion. Hence, unlike all the other alphabets here no¬ 
ticed, it is really what its name imports, — a phonetic 
alphabet. Dr. Comstock has published, in his phonetic 
characters, The New Testament , The Phonetic Reader , 
The Phonetic Speaker, My Little Geography , and a num¬ 
ber of other works; in addition to which, he published 
from 1846 to 1852, a monthly periodical, the title of 
which was, at first, Comstock's Phonetic Magazine , but 
afterward, Comstock's Phonetic Telegraph . 

In 1848, John S. Pulsifer, of Orwigsburg, Pa., pub¬ 
lished a phonetic alphabet, in a periodical, entitled 
“ The Phonal Dep6t.” 

In the same year (1848), John P. Hart, of New 
Haven, Ct., published a phonetic alphabet, in a pam¬ 
phlet, entitled “The World's English.” 

But the most extraordinary maker of alphabets is 
Isaac Pitman, of Bath, England: he has made at least 
25 alphabets within the period of about 10 years! or, 
rather, he has made 24 changes in his alphabet, which 
amounts to the same thing as 25 different alphabets. 
The last was made in November, 1854. Hence the 
alphabet which he now employs (May 1, 1855), is but 
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six months old. Mr. Fitman has published a phonetic 
periodical ever since his first attempt to make a phonetic 
alphabet, and he has also published numerous other 
works in his phonetic characters, which, of course, the 
changes in his alphabet have rendered obsolete. Many 
of those whom Pitman once numbered among the warm¬ 
est advocates of his theory, have, in consequence of his 
continually changing his alphabet, lost all confidence in 
him, and, indeed, have, abandoned his phonotypy alto¬ 
gether. A clique of them in Cincinnati, about a year 
ago (April 19, 1864), published a new alphabet, con¬ 
structed mainly, however, of materials drawn from the 
ruins of Pitman’s discarded alphabets ! This alphabet 
is called the Cincinnati Alphabet. We are not told 
who got it up; but we are informed by Isaac Pitman, 
through the medium of his Journal, that Mr. Longley, 
Mr. Prosser, and Mr. Benn Pitman (who is a brother 
of Isaac, residing in Cincinnati), have made a vow that 
they will use it as it is for ten years ! But what they 
will do at the expiration of that period they do not 
inform us! The Cincinnati Alphabet, as well as Pit¬ 
man’s last, will be found on a subsequent page. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SOUNDS OF THE LANGUAGE. 

The elementary sounds, as well as the letters by 
which they are represented, are usually divided into 
two classes,— Vowels and Consonants . A more philo¬ 
sophical division, however, is into three classes,— 
Vowels, Subvowels . and Aspirates . 
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The Vowels are pure vocal sounds. Their number 
is fifteen. See foot note, page 5. 

The Subvowels have a vocality, but inferior to that 
of the vowels. Their number is fourteen. 

The Aspirates are mere whispers, and, consequently, 
have not that kind of sound which is called vocality. 
They are nine in number. 

A TABLE 

Of the Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 


15 Vowels. 

14 Subvowels. 

9 Aspirates. 

&, as in 

ale. 

b, as in 6ow. 

p, as in 

pit. 

ft,. 

arm. 

a, .... 

... day. 

t, . 

fin. 

ft,. 

all. 

g, • 

yay. 

k, . 

Mte. 

ft,. 

an. 

V, ...i 

... vile. 

f, . 

fame. 

ft,. 

eve. 

TH, .. 

... THen. 

th, . 

thin. 

ft,. 

end. 

Z, ... 4 

>.. zone. 

8,. 

sin. 

i,. 

tsle. 

Z, ...< 

... azure. 

sh, . 

shade. 

i,. 

tn, i 

1, .... 

.. fight. 

h, . 

Aut. 

ft,. 

old. 

r, .... 

... roll. 

wh,. 

. what. 

ft,. 

lose. 

m, 

me t. 



ft,. 

on. 

n, ... < 

... no. 



*,. 

tube. 

ng, •• 

... song. 



*,. 

up. 

w, ... 

... too. 



ft,. 

full. 

y> ••• 

... yoke. 



ou, . 

out. 






In the above Table each elementary sound is re¬ 
presented by a peculiar character. Hence, words 
spelled with these characters have no superfluous letters. 
Exercises of this kind were published in the author’s 
Elocution, in 1830; and they have been republished 
in all subsequent editions. The following is a specimen 
taken from the edition of 1880. 
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A TABLE 

Exhibiting the Analysis of Words . 

In the first column the words are presented as they 
are usually spelled; in the second, their elements are 
separated by hyphens. The pupil should spell the 
words, uttering, separately, in their consecutive order, 
the elementary sounds , and not the names of the letters , 
as is generally done in the schools. 


ale. 

4-1. 

zeal 

... z-A-1. 

day . 

d-4. 

key. 

... k-A 

fame. 

f-4-m. 

place . 

.... p-l-A-s. 

aisle . 

1-1. 

herbs. 

... fi-r-b-z. 

deeds . 

d-4-d-z. 

breathe .... 

.... b-r-^-TH. 

fight. 

f-l-t. 

feign. 

.... f-i-n. 

light. 

1-1-t. 

liege. 

»... 1-A-d-z. 

skein . 

s-k-4-n. 

loaves . 

... 1-&-V-Z. 

these. 

th-A-z. 

nought. 

... nA-t 

thought . 

th-k-t. ' 

disdain. 

•*.. d-f-z-d-A-n. 

wrath. 

. r4-tA. 

imitate .... 

.... f-m-i-t-a-t. 

wreak. 

r-£-k. 

feeling. 

.... f-A-l-I-ng. 

write. 

r-l-t. 

example..., 

.... 6-g-z-d-m-p-l. 

brought . 

b-r-A-t. 

phthisic ... 

.... t-f-z-I-k. 

bread . 

b-r-d-d. 

frowned ... 

.... f-r-ou-n-d. 

sai£ . 

s-d-d. 

designed .. 

.... d-6-s-i-n-d. 

pained. 

p-4-n-d. 

bellows .... 

.... b-6-l-fi-s. 

sleight. 

s-l-l-t. 

leopard.... 

.... l-fi-p-4-r-d. 

neighed. 

n-a-d. 

slammed .. 


brayed . 

b-r-4-d. 

victuals ... 

.... v-f-t-l-z. 

taught. 

t-A-t. 

renewed .., 

.r-6-n-ft-d. 


This method of spelling according to sound, which 
was published by the Author in 1830, has recently 
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claimed attention in Europe, and has been success¬ 
fully applied in teaching the deaf and dumb to 
speak.* The Author himself has taught several dumb 
persons (who were not, however, entirely deaf) to speak 
and read. 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT A PHONETIC 
ALPHABET. 

There are two ways in which a phonetic alphabet 
for the English language may be constructed. 

1. By extending the Roman alphabet by additional 
letters, so as to have a character for every elementary 
sound in the language. 

2. By forming an entirely new set of letters. 

The first method was adopted in constructing the 
present alphabet. Now, it is obvious that, if the Roman 
alphabet be taken as a basis on which to found a pho¬ 
netic alphabet, its letters should be so appropriated that 
they may be conveniently used in all the languages in 
which the Roman alphabet is now employed. This has 
been done in the present instance: for the Author was 
aware that if his alphabet were not so constructed as 
to suit the European languages, it would not be adapted 
to the English language. Every linguist must see this. 

In the scheme on the following page, instead of re¬ 
presenting some of the elementary sounds by single 
letters, some by double letters, and some by letters with 
the aid of figures, as is done on page 13, each sound is 
represented by a letter of a peculiar form. 


* See the Report on Education in Europe, by the Hon. Horace 
Mann. 
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A PHONETIC ALPHABET FOR THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BT 1ISBSW OOUSTOOI, M.D. 

Ik this Table there is a letter for eaoh of the 38 elementary sounds 
of the English Language; and, for the sake of brevity, there are 6 
compound letters, eaoh to be used, in particular instances, to represent 
two elementary sounds. There are also tone-marks, to represent 
accent, inflection, and intonation. 


THB 38 SIMPLE LETTERS. 



14 Subvowels. 

B b 

how 

D d 

day 

0 g 

9*7 

V y 

vile 

A b 

then 

Z z 

zone 


L 1 fight 
R r roll 
M m met 
N n not 
J/f q so ng 
W w wo 
Y y yoke 


THE 6 COMPOUND LETTERS. 


9 Aspirates. 

p P 

pit 

T t 

tin 

K k 

kite 

F f 

fame 

© a 

thin 

S s 

gin 

C c 

$Aade 

H h 

Aut 

Q q 

what 

7}ont-mark* to repre¬ 
sent Accent, Inflec¬ 
tion, and Intona¬ 
tion. 

, > ' ' 

' ' *, 


C 6 

etch 

X z 

oaJet 
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EXPLANATION OF THE LETTERS. 

E e is appropriated to the sound of a as in ale , be¬ 
cause it represents this sound in all foreign languages 
in which the Roman alphabet is employed; and, for the 
sake of uniformity,* as well as convenience , it should 
represent the same sound in the English language. 

A a is appropriated to the sound of a as in arm, not 
only because it already represents this sound in many 
words in the English language, but because it invariably 
represents the sound of a as in arm in the most pro¬ 
minent of the European languages. 

O © is a Greek character, somewhat modified in form, 
appropriated to the sound of a as in all , o as in nor , &c. 

A a is (A a), somewhat modified in form, appropriated 
to the sound of a as in an. The reader will perceive 
there is about as much resemblance between (A a) and 
(A a) as there is between the sounds which they sever¬ 
ally represent. 

I x is a new letter, formed particularly to represent 
the sound of e as in eve. 

E e is the Greek epsilon , appropriated to the sound 
of e as in end, because it is so used in the Greek lan¬ 
guage. When it is desirable to have the capital letter 
large, as, for instance, on signs and door-plates, it may 
be formed thus,—E. 

I i is appropriated to the sound of i as in isle. 

I i is a new letter, formed particularly to represent 
the sound of i as in in. 

Q © is the Greek omega , appropriated to the sound 
of o as in old, because it is so appropriated in the 
Greek language. 

2 * 
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Y w is appropriated to the sound of o as in lose, be¬ 
cause it is appropriated to this sound in the Greek. 

0 o is appropriated to the sound of o as in on, be¬ 
cause, in the English language, it more frequently 
represents this sound than any other. * . 

U xj is a new letter, formed particularly to represent 
the sound of u as in tube. This sound is a compound 
of the sound of i as in in, and that of w as in wo; and 
the reader will perceive that the letter U has been 
formed with reference to this fact: its first limb being 
I, while the character itself somewhat resembles W; 
thus,—IW = U. . 

11 u is appropriated to the sound of u as in up, be¬ 
cause, in the English, it more frequently represents 
this sound than any other. 

U u is appropriated to the sound of u as in full, o as 
in wolf, oul as in would, &c. 

$ q> is the Greek character for the sound of / as in 
fame; but, as we have a letter for that sound, it is 
here appropriated to the sound of ou as in out, ow as 
in now , &c. 

(1 a is a new letter compounded of o and i, and is 
appropriated to the combined sounds of oi as in oil, oy 
as in boy, &c. 

8 o is a new letter, formed from 0, to represent the 
combined sounds of e as in end , and u as in up, as 
heard in the words air , there, hare (or, bor, hor), &c. 

That at is not a simple sound (the sound of a as in ale), as some suppose, 
but compounded of the sound of e as in end, and that of a as in up, may 
be proved by analyzing the word ever. The component parts of ever are, 
s-y-u-r = svur. When the word ever is oontraoted into one syllable, by 
omitting the v , as is often done in poetry, thus, e'er (s’ur), it is pronounced 
exactly like the word air. Hence the sound of ai as in air is a compound 
of 8 and u, thus, suse, 
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G g is appropriated to the sound ot g as in gay, be¬ 
cause it generally represents this sound in the English 
as well as in other languages. 

A b is the Greek thelta , appropriated to the sound th 
as in then, because it represents this sound in the 
Greek. 

In this country many Greek scholars pronounce this letter like d, and 
call it delta; but the Greeks themselves pronounoe it like th as in then, 
and oaU it thelta. With the Greeks thelta (A 6) and theta (0 d) are cognate 
letters. 

@ & is the Greek theta, appropriated to the sound 
of th as in thin, because it invariably represents this 
sound in the Greek. 

Z z is appropriated to the sound of z as in zone, be¬ 
cause it generally represents this sound, not only in 
the English, but in the other languages in which the 
Roman alphabet is employed. 

S s is appropriated to the sound of s as in sin, which 
may be considered as its proper sound. 

Jj is appropriated to the sound of z as in azure; 
first, because it invariably represents this sound in the 
French language; and, secondly, because j can be 
easily united with d to form a compound letter (D <j) 
to represent the combined sounds of d and j as heard 
in adjective , (a'<jektiv), bridge, gem, job, &c. 

C c is appropriated to the sound of c as in ocean, sh 
as in shade, &c.; first, because it has hitherto repre¬ 
sented this sound in many words, as in magician, opti¬ 
cian, &c.; and, secondly, because it can be easily united 
with t to form a compound letter (C 6) to represent the 
combined sounds of t and sh, as heard in pitch, chin, 
nature, ( pi£, 6in, ne'£nr), &c. 

JJ q is formed from n, and appropriated to the sound 
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of ng as in song. It is a modification of Franklin’s 
letter for the same sound. 

W w is appropriated to the sound of w as in wo 9 the 
only consonant sound which it has hitherto repre¬ 
sented. 

Q q k appropriated to the sound of wh as in tohat. It is not a little sur¬ 
prising that some take the position that wh is a compound of hwl As t oh 
represent a simple sound, any attempt to analyse it must certainly be un¬ 
successful. But even did wh represent a compound sound, it is extremely 
difficult to see how it could be resolved into hw ;—A is an aspirate ,—to, a 
sub vowel; but teA is an aspirate only, a mere whisper; and, although it may 
be very clearly explained in the tnra voce form, it cannot be clearly iUus- 
trated upon paper. The sound of wh somewhat resembles that of hoo in 
hood, whispered; though these sounds are not identical , as any one may 
ascertain by pronouncing alternately hood, and whood, and observing the 
contrast between them. Who that has an ear cannot perceive a difference 
between what and hwat; when and Atom; which and hwich; where and hweret 

Y y is appropriated to the sound of y as in yoke, the 
only consonant sound it has hitherto represented. 

D cj is compounded of d and j to represent the com¬ 
bined sounds of d as in day, and z as in azure, as heard 
in adjective, bridge, John, George, (a^sktiv, bri^, Don, 
Dor<j). 

C 6 is compounded of t and c to represent the com¬ 
bined sounds of t as in tin, and c as in ocean, as heard 
in the words, etch, chin, nature, (s£, 6in, ne'£ur), &c. 

Gf g is formed from g, to represent the combined 
sounds of g as in gay, and z as in zone, as heard in exist, 
example, (egist' cgranrpl.), &c. 

X x is appropriated to the sound of ks, as heard in 
exit, exercise, (ex'it, ex'ursiz), &c. X and Gf are 
cognates. 

The letters, B b, P p, D d, T t, K k, Y v, F f, L1, 
R r, M m, N n, and H h, are appropriated, in the Pho¬ 
netic Alphabet, to the sounds which they generally 
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represent in the old orthography; hence, special re¬ 
marks upon them are unnecessary. 

TONE-MARKS. 

The Author’s tone-marks , so essential in the phonetic 
representation of language, were first published in his 
System of Elocution, in 1841. They differ from the 
common accent-marks: they not only represent accent , 
but inflection , and intonation or melody . There are 
four varieties of these characters, each of which repre¬ 
sents four degrees of pitch, namely, four rising (, / 1 '), 
four falling f° ur rising circumflex ( v « f *), and 

four falling circumflex (* A » A ) inflections. 

Application of the Tone-Marks . 

Yx ar be &iqz bat tq>r—bat cim—hnz smil 
Meks glad'—h*z frq>n iz te x ribl—h*z formz, 
Robd, or un'robd, d« ol bx im'prss wor 
Ov o Dxvin^. 

Ejultii), trsimbliq, re^'nj, fent x ii], 

Pozest' bxyond' be Mu’iz pent'iq. 

Bi turnz be felt bs gloaq mind' 

Disturbd', dxlit'sd, rezd', rxfind*. 

-Tn di',—t h slip*; — 

Tn slip*! — purians 1 1k drxm*; — ay», bor’z be rub»; 
For in bat slxp ov ded, qot drxmz me kum, 

Qen wx hay cu'fld of' bis mortal kcxl, 

Must giv us pozw 

Ae did not sx wun mam, — not wun wu'man, — not 
wun 6ild*,—not wun forfuted bxst', ov em dxskrip'cun 
qote'vur: wun dsd, yumiform sMens rend ca'vur be 
hcol rxx^un. 
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Ais gret afek'cun t h bxlxv', 

Qi£ ob konfeSf, but fu purexv*. 

If old asur'cunz kan’t prxvel', 

Bx plxzd tn hxr a mo'durn telw 

Ae pop'yulua and be pqmrful woz a lumps 
Sx'znles,—urbdes,—trrles,—manles, — lifiles:— 

A lump oy deS',—a ke'os oy hard kle%. 

Hep pni\,—bep ri£',—hep abx^ekt,—hep ogust',— 

Hep kom'phket,—hep wturdurful iz mam! 

Two ways of reading the following passage from 
Shakspeare are here given. The first is that which the 
punctuation seems to indicate; but the second is pro¬ 
bably the correct one. 

Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 

In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my monies and my usances. 

FIRST READING. 

Sirnyur AnteamieD, mean a tim &nd oft*, 

In be Rxal'tm yn hav ret'ed mx 
Abcpt' mi mumiz, and mi yu'zansiz. 

SECOND READING. 

Sxnynr Antcomico, me'ni a tim^, and oft 
In be Rxal'to, yu hav retted mx 
Abept' mi mu'mz, and mi yu'zansiz. 

For a full explanation of accent, inflection, and me¬ 
lody, the Reader is referred to the Author’s System of 
Elocution , or to his Phonetic Speaker . 
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The Vowels. 

The vowels are divided into Monothongs, Diphthongs, 
and Triphthongs. 

The Monothongs consist of one kind of sound, and 
consequently are simple elements. They are as follows: 

A, Q, A, I, C, I, 0, u, u. 

The Diphthongs consist of two kinds of sound, which 
coalesce so intimately that they appear like one uniform 
sound. They are as follows: 

E, I, K,.U. 

The diphthong E, as well as I, has a characteristic 
sound for its radical, and the monothong I for its vanish. 
These diphthongs, under certain circumstances (for 
instance, when they are carried through a wide range 
of pitch, as in interrogation with surprise), are converted 
into triphthongs, the third constituent being the mono¬ 
thong I. 

The diphthong K has a characteristic sound for its 
radical, and the subvowel W for its vanish. 

The diphthong LJ has the monothong I for its radical, 
and the subvowel W for its vanish. 

The Triphthongs consist of three kinds of sound, 
which coalesce so intimately that they appear like one 
uniform sound. They are as follows: 

Q, O. 

The first constituent of Q, as well as that of $, is a 
sound characteristic of this element;. and the diphthong 
'iS constitutes the second and third constituent of these 
triphthongs. 

The following scheme is. an analysis of the diphthongs 
and triphthongs. The reader will observe that, with 
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on© exception, the letters which are employed to repre¬ 
sent the diphthongs and triphthongs are used under the 
head, Constituents, to represent their radicals only. 


Diphthongs . Constituents . 

e e —i 

i i —i 

K K — W 

U I — W 


Triphthongs, Constituents . 

E * E —I —I 

I* I —I —I 

q q _ K — W- 

O <& —K —W 


The diphthongs and triphthongs are generally mono¬ 
thongs when they are followed by a consonant. Thus, 
a in taper is a monothong; but when this letter is pro¬ 
nounced singly, and when final, it is a diphthong or a 
triphthong. 

During the utterance of a monothong , the aperture 
of the mouth remains stationary; but during that of a 
diphthong , or triphthong , the aperture is gradually 
diminished till the commencement of the last constituent; 
it then remains stationary till the sound is ended. This 
is illustrated by the following diagrams 


Diagram 13. 

Diagram 14. 

Diagram 15. 



CPr- 

G 

K w 

q is w 


The opening of the tube,. Diag. 13, represents the 
aperture of the mouth in the utterance of the monothong 
Q, and the length of the tube represents the duration 
of the sound. 

The large end of Diag. 14 represents the aperture of 
the mouth in commencing the utterance of the diphthong 


* I have said that £ and I are sometimes diphthongs, and some¬ 
times triphthongs; hence, above, they appear under both heads. 
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T5 —the portion of the figure between H and W, shows 
the gradual diminution of the aperture of the mouth 
during the utterance of the first constituent, and the 
remaining portion shows the stationary position of the 
aperture of the mouth during the utterance of the 
second constituent. 

The. large end of Diag. 15 represents the aperture of 
the mouth in commencing the utterance of the triph¬ 
thong Q — the portion of the figure between Q and K 
shows the gradual diminution of the aperture of the 
mouth during the utterance of the first constituent — 
the portion between K and W shows the gradual dimi¬ 
nution of the aperture of the mouth during the utterance 
of the second constituent; and the remaining portion of 
the figure, the stationary position of the aperture of the 
mouth during the utterance of the third constituent. 

The Subvowels. 

B consists of a vocal sound and an aspirate. The 
first constituent is formed with the lips closed; the 
second, by aspirating the vowel 11, at the moment of 
their separation.* 

D consists of a vocal sound and an aspirate. The 
first constituent is formed with the tip of the tongue 
pressed against the gums of the upper incisory teeth; 
the second, by aspirating the vowel U at the moment of 
its removal.* 

When D is doubled, as in addition , the second constituent of the first 
D is omitted. When D is whispered, the second constituent only is 
heard. When words in which D is doubled are whispered, the first 
D is mute. 

* Care should be taken not to make the second constituent vocal 

3 
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6 consists of a vocal sound and an aspirate. The 
first constituent is formed with the root of the tongue 
pressed against the curtain, or vail of the palate; * the 
second, by aspirating the vowel 11 at the moment of its 
removal.f 

When G is doubled, as in haggard, the second constituent of the 
first G is omitted. When G is whispered, the second constituent only 
is heard. When words in which G is doubled are whispered, the first 
G is mute. 

Y is a compound of vocality and aspiration. It is 
formed with the under lip pressed against the edge of 
the upper incisory teeth. 

A, as in then (ben), is a compound of vocality and 
aspiration, formed with the tip of the tongue resting 
gently against the inner surface of the upper incisory 
teeth. 

Z, as in zone , is a buzzing sound, a compound of 
vocality and aspiration. It is formed by pressing the 
tip of the tongue gently against the gums of the upper 
incisors, and forcing out the breath. 

J, as in azure (ejur), is a compound of vocality and 
aspiration. It is formed with the tip of the tongue 
nearly in the same position as is z in zone, though 
drawn a little further back, and somewhat widened, so 
as to enlarge the aperture formed by its upper surface 
and the roof of the mouth, through which the breath is 
forced. 

L is a vocal sound, made with the tip of the tongue 
pressed against the gums of the upper incisory teeth. 

R is a vocal sound, of which there are two varieties. 
The first is called the trilled R, and is made by causing 

* In the language of anatomy, velum pendulum palatu 

f Care should be taken not to make the second constituent vocal. 
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the tongue to vibrate against the gums of the upper 
incisory teeth, while the breath is propelled through the 
mouth; the second is called the smooth R, and is made 
with the tip of the tongue elevated towards the centre 
of the roof of the mouth. R should be trilled when it 
precedes a vowel, as in roll, crush, &c.; but when it 
follows a vowel, as in air, orb, &c., it should be made 
temooth. 

I have met with a number of individuals who could not trill the R, 
and others who did it with difficulty. Those who cannot trill it in a 
graceful manner, had better not attempt it in public; let such, how¬ 
ever, not despair — their vocal organs may be rendered flexible by 
frequent and energetic exercise. 

M is a nasal sound, made with the lips closed. 

N is a nasal sound, formed with the tip of the tongue 
pressed against the gums of the upper inoisory teeth. 

1 / 1 , as in song (soij), is a nasal sound, formed with the 
root of the tongue pressed gently against the curtain of 
the palate. 

W is a vocal sound, formed with the lips contracted 
as in the act of whistling. 

Y is a vocal sound, formed with the lips and teeth a 
little separated. 


The Aspirates. 

P is formed by closing the lips, and then aspirating 
the vowel U. 

When this element is doubled, as in happy , the first P is mute. 

T is formed by pressing the tip of the tongue against 
the gums of the upper incisory teeth, and aspirating the 
vowel U.* 

* Although of no practical importance, it may not be uninteresting 
to the philosophic reader to know that the second constituent of the 
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When T is doubled, as in attempt , the first T is mute. 

K, like G in give , is formed by pressing the root of 
the tongue against the curtain of the palate, and then 
aspirating the vowel 11. 

When this element is doubled, as in fickle (pronounced fikl), the 
first K is mute. 

F, like V, is formed with the under lip pressed against 
the upper incisory teeth. 

©, as in thin (Sin), like A in then (ben), is formed 
with the tip of the tongue pressed against the upper 
incisory teeth. It is nearly the same sound as the sub¬ 
vowel A aspirated. 

S is a hissing sound, and, like z in zone , is formed 
with the tip of the tongue pressed gently against the 
gums of the upper incisory teeth. It is nearly the same 
as z in zone aspirated. 

C, as in ocean (ocun), shade (ced), &c., is formed with 
the tongue in the same position as is z in azure . C is 
nearly the same sound as J in azure (ejur) aspirated. 

H is the inceptive part of a vowel sound, aspirated in 
a particular way. H may be uttered in as many ways 
as there are vowels in the language; each of which 
requires the same posture of the mouth as the vowel 
which follows it. 

Q, as in what (qot), is the inceptive part of the vowel 


subvowels B, D, G, and of the aspirates, K, P, T, is formed by aspi¬ 
rating the vowel U only when these elements are uttered singly, when 
they are final, and when they are followed by a oonsonant When 
they are followed by a vowel , their second constituent is formed by 
aspirating that vowel. This may be rendered obvious by pronouncing 
forcibly, and deliberately, the words, Bay, Day, Gay, and Pay, Tay, 
Kay, or any other words in which B, D, G, and P, T, K are followed 
by vowels. 
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U aspirated in a particular way. The sound of this 
element is nearly the same as HU, whispered. Q re¬ 
quires the same posture of the mouth that the vowel 
U requires.* 

The Postures op the Mouth. 

An accurate knowledge of the positions which the 
organs of articulation should assume in the formation of 
the several elements of vocal language, is very important 
to those who would speak with ease and elegance. To 
aid the reader still further in the acquisition of this 
knowledge, he is furnished with the various postures of 
the mouthy required in uttering the elements energeti¬ 
cally, and singly. 

The elements are here grouped according to the pos¬ 
ture in which the mouth should be when they are formed. 
It will be seen that the Diphthongs and Triphthongs have 
each two postures of the mouth—one at the commence¬ 
ment, the other at the termination of the sound. 

These postures are, of course, more or less modified, 
when the elements are uttered in their various combina¬ 
tions, and with different degrees of force. 

The pupil should exercise his organs of speech, in the 
most forcible manner, every day, on all the elements. 
The vowels should be exploded from the throat, both 
interrogatively and affirmatively, in every range of pitch 

* Some writers consider the sound of W the same as that of 00 in 
OOZE, and the sound of WH the same as that of HOO. But HOO is 
compounded of an aspirate and a Towel, whereas WH is simply an 
aspirate, and consequently has none of that kind of sound which is 
called Yocality. That HOO and WH are not identical, may be proved 
by pronouncing, alternately, the monosyllable hoom and the imaginary 
monosyUable whoom , and observing the oontrast between them. 

3* 
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A TABLE x 

Giving a Specimen Exhibition of the Absurdities of the 
Old System of Orthography . 

It is shown, on page 6, that most of the letters of 
the old alphabet represent different sounds, and that 
the same sound is often represented by different letters. 
By the following scheme, it is shown that the same 
sound is not only represented by different letters, but 
by various combinations of letters! and that most of 
these combinations of letters represent different sounds!! t 
And, if the reader is not yet prepared to exchange the 
old system of orthography for one founded upon truly 
philosophical principles, perhaps he will be more in¬ 
clined to ratify this exchange when he shall have tho¬ 
roughly examined the following orthographical absurdi¬ 
ties, which are placed in juxtaposition with the new 
theory of spelling the same words. 

E e. 

The sound of A, as in ale , is represented in 18 dif¬ 


ferent ways: 

1. By a, as in ale.el. 

2. “ e “ tete .tet. 

3. “ ae “ Gaelic.Ge'lik. 

4. “ ai “ aim .em. 

5. ao u gaol.. <jel. 

6. “ au . “ gauge.ge<j. 

7. “ ay " day .de. 

8. “ ea “ great.gret. 

9. “ ei u veil .. vel. 

10. “ ey “ they.be. 
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11. By ez as in rendezvous .rsnnlsTO* 

12. “ aig “ campaign.kampezk. 

18. “ age “ age .e. 

14. “ eig “ reign .ren. 

15. u ege “ preyed.pred. 

16. “ aigh “ straight .....stret. 

17. “ eigh “ vfeigh .we. 

18. “ eight “ neighed .. ned. 

A a. 

The sound of A, as in arm , is represented in 11 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By a , as in arm.arm. 

2. “ e “ sergeant.sar^ant. 

8. 6t aa “ haa.ba. 

4. u a'a “ ma’am.mam. 

5. u ae “ Haerlem.Harlem. 

6. “ ah “ ah .....a. 

7. “ al “ calf .. kaf. 

8. “ au “ aunt .ant. 

9. “ ea 66 heart.. hart. 

10. u ua u guard .gard. 

11. “ agh u Armagh .Arina*. 

. O o. 

The sound of A, as in ally is represented in 18 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By a, as in all .. ©1. 

2. “ i “ reservoir.rszurvwor*. 

8. “ o “ nor ...nor. 

4. “ al “ taZk ..tok. 

5. u ao “ extraordinary... extrordinari. 

6. “ au “ laud.lod. 
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7. By aw 

as in 1 aw . 


8. “ eo 

“ George ... 


9. “ oa 

u broad. 


10. “ aul 

“ bawZk. 


11. “ awe 

“ awe . 


12. u augh 

u taught ... 


18. “ ough 

“ ought . 



A a. 


The sound of A, as in an, 

is represented in 9 dif- 

ferent ways: 

1. By a. 

as in an.. 


2. “ aa 

u Isaac..... 


8. “ at 

u plaid. 


4. u ag 

u seraglio . 


6. “ ea 

u sergeant 


6. “ ia 

a patrician 


7. “ ua 

“ piqwant . 


8. “ ach 

u dracAm . 


9. u ach 

“ blackguard.bla'gard. 

i *. 

The sound of E, as in eve, 

is represented in 18 dif* 

ferent ways: 

1. By e, 

as in eve. 


2. “ i 

“ marine .. 


8. « y 

“ Hyder... 


4. “ ae 

“ aerie. 


5. “ ee 

u aegis . 


6. “ ee 

“ bee . 

.bx. 

7. “ ea 

u pea . 


8. « ei 

“ seize. 


9. “ eo 

“ people... 


10. “ ey 

“ key . 



* X'rx, Walter; e'un, Webster, 
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11. By e» as in demesne.dimim. 

12. “ ei “ field.fxld. 

18. “ eg “ impreyn.imprint. 

14. “ ia “ caviare.kavm. 

15. “ is “ viscount.vi'kcpnt 

16. “ oe “ Oeta.. I»ta. 

17. “ eip u receipt.risife. 

18. “ uay “ quay..kx. 

8 E. 

The sound of E, as in end, is represented in 20 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By a, as in many.m'eni. 

2. “ e “ end . end. 

3. “ « “ bury.be*ri. 

4. “ ae “ Paestum.. Pes'tum. 

6. “ te “ Dedalus.De'dalus. 

6. “ at “ said.. sed. 

7. “ ay ** says.sez. 

8. “ ea “ head.hed. 

9. “ ei u heifer.. he'fur. 

10. “ eo “ leopard......le'pard. 

11. “ eb “ deit.det. 

12. “ ed “ Wednesday.Wenz'de. 

18. “ eg “ phleym.Asm. 

14. “ et “ billet-doux.. bi'le-du. 

15. “ ez “ rendezvous.ren'devw. 

16. “ ie “ friend.. frend. 

17. “ ha “ TAames.. T?mz. 

18. “ oe “ foetid.fe'tid. 

19. “ ue “ guess..ges. 

20. “ eve “ sevennight.se'nit. 
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IL 

The sound of I, as in He, is represented in 16 dif¬ 


ferent ways: 

1. By i, as in tie.il. 

2. “ y “ hy.. bi. 

8. “ ei “ etder.i'dur. 

4. “ Ay “ rAyme.rim. 

6. “ to “ indiet.inditu 

6. “ ie “ pie.pi. 

; 7. “ ig u sign .. sin. 

8. “ i» “ isle.il. 

9. “ ui “ guide.gid. 

10. ** iiy “ buy...bi. 

11. “ ye “ rye.ri. 

12. “ ai» “ aiele.. iL 

18. “ eye w eye.i. 

14. “ tgh “ hiyh .hL 

‘ 15. “ eigh “ height .hit. 

16. “ ighe “ siyAed.. sid. 


Ii. 

The sound of I, as in in, is represented in 15 dif¬ 


ferent ways: 

1. By a, as in image.i>mi<J. 

2. “ i “ in.in. 

8. “ o “ women.wi'msn. 

4. “ « “ busy.bra. 

6. “ y “ hymn.him. 

6. “ at “ mountain.. mcpnt'in. 

7. “ ea “ guinea.. gi'ni. 

8. “ ee “ been.bin. 

9. “ ei “ teint.i tint. 
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10. By eo as in pigeon.pr^in.* 

11. “ ia “ carnage.ka'ricj. 

12. “ to “ victuals.vi'tlz. 

13. “ ie “ berries.bs'riz. 

14. “ ttt ** build.. bild. 

15. “ eig “ foreign .ftmn. 


Q co. 

The sound of 0, as in old, is represented in 19 dif¬ 


ferent ways: 

1. By o, as in old...cold. 

2. “ eo “ yeoman.yco'man. 

3. “ ew “ seto.~. sco. 

4. “ ho “ gAost.. gcost. 

5. u oa “ oar.cor. 

6. “ oe “ foe.fco. 

7. “ o’e «. o’er.or. 

8. u og “ Cologne.Kcolom. 

9. “ oA “ oA.o. 

10. « ol « folks.fox. 

11. “ go “ door.... dor. 

12. “ ot “ deptft.. drpcow 

13. “ ou “ four.for. 

14. “ ow “ flow..flo. 

15. “ out “ hautboy.ho'ba. 

16. w eau “ beau.bo. 

- 17. ** owe “ owe.o. 

18. “ eaux “ Bordeaux .Bordcow 

19. “ ough “ thou^A . ...bo. 


* Pi'cjin, Walker;— Pi'gun, Wtbtttr. 
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The sound of 0, as in lose, is represented in 11 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By o, as in lose.lsz. 

2. “ oe “ shoo.. os. 

8. “ oo 44 too.ts. 

4. “ o« 44 soup ..ssp. 

- 6. 44 too 44 two.ts. 

6. 44 cbu 44 manoeuvre.mans'vur. 

7. 44 ooe “ wooed.wsd. 

8. “ owe 44 sous..ss. 

9. 44 owx 44 billet-doux ..brle-ds. 

10. 44 ugh 44 p ugh .ps. 

11. 44 ough 44 through .... Ors. 

0 o. 

The sound, of 0, as in on, is represented in 6 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By a, as in what.qot. 

2. 44 o 44 on.on. 

3. 44 ho 44 Aonest... on'cst. 

4. 44 eu 44 oough .kof. 

6. 44 ow 44 knowledge.no'le<J. 

6. 44 aeh 44 yaoAt.yot. 

U H. 

The sound of U, as in tube, is represented in 12 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By u, as in tube.tub. 

- 2. 44 eo 44 feod.fad. 

8. 44 eu 44 feud.fad. 

4. 44 ew 44 threw.Ora. 
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5. By ue, as in due.dir. 

6. “ ui juice. .^us. 

7. “ eau ** beauty.birti. 

8. “ ewe “ renewed.rinucL 

9. “ ieu “ lieu.In. 

10. “ tew view.;.. vh. 

11. “ vie “ puwne.. pimi. 

12. “ ugh “ Hu^rA. Hit. 

J 

U u. 

The sound of U, as in up, is represented in 25 dif¬ 
ferent ways:. 

1* By 6,' as in her.. hur. 

2. 4< t • “ sir .... sur. 

3. “ o “ son.sun. 

. 4. “ u “ up . ...up. 

5. “ y “ satyr.se'tur. 

6. u ea u ocean .o'cun. 

7. “ eo . “ surgeon.... sur^un. 

8. “ eu “ grandeur..grantor. 

9. “he “ herb .urb. 

10. u hu “ Awmble.unrbl.* 

11. “ ie “ brazier... bre'jur. 

12. “to . “ fashion.. fa'cun. 

13. “ oa “. cupboard.ku'burd. 

14. u oe “ does.duz. ' 

15. oo “ blood..blud. 

16. “ ou “ tough.tuf. 

17. “ oto “ bellows.....be'lus. 

18. “ ue “ conquer.. koq'kur. 


* Umtil, Walker; —hum'bl, Webitcr. 
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19. By ub y as in su&tle.su'tl. 

20. “ wo “ liquor.lrkur. 

21. “ up “ cupboard.ku'burd. 

22. “ . eou “ farinaceous.farme'cus. 

23. “ tou. “ gracious.grexnis. 

24. “ ofo “ coZonel....koras!. 

25. “ owe “ shovel. cu'yL 

U TT. 


The sound of U, as in full, is represented in 4 dif¬ 


ferent ways: 

1. By o, as in wolf.. wulf. 

2. “ u “ full...ful. 

8. “ oo “ wood.wud. 

4. “ oul “ couZd.kud. 


O cp 

The sonnd of OIJ, as in our, is represented in 8 dif¬ 


ferent ways: 

1. By o, as in compt.kqnt. 

2. “ ou “ our. <pr. 

8. “ ow “ now....nq>. 

4. “ Aow “ Aour.. q>r. 

5. “ oub „ “ dou&t.dept. 

6. “ owe “ bo^ed.btpd. 

7. “ ou^A “ bow^A.. b<p. 

8. “ oughe “ ploupAed.plcp. 

Bb. 


The sonnd of B, as in Sow, is represented in 4 dif¬ 


ferent ways: 

1. By A, as in Aow.bq>. 

2. “ hb ** a bb .ab. 

‘ 8. “ be “ robe .rob. 

4. “ pb “ raspAerry.ras'bsri. 
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Dd. 

The sound of D, as in day, is represented iqi 6 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By d, as in day.. de. 

2. “ dd “ a dd .ad. 

8. “ de “ rode.read. 

4. “ Id “ idellium . dshyum. 

5. “ ed raged.re^d. 

G g * 

The sound of G, as in gay, is represented in 3 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By g, as in ^ay.ge. 

2. “ gg “ laired.lagd. 

8. “ gue “ 'vogue .yog. 

Vy. 

The sound of Y, as in vile, is represented in 4 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By/, as in of. .ov. 

2. “ v “ vile ..viL 

3. “ ph “ nephew .news. 

4. “ ve “ have........... hav. 

.Ah. 

The sound of TH, as in then, is represented in 2 dif¬ 
ferent ways:. 

1. By th, as in then ...hen. 

2. “ the “ ba the i.beb. 

Z z. 

The sound of Z, as in tone, is represented in 10 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. Bye, as in suffice.sufin. 

2. “ e “ his.hiz. 

4* 
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8. By x, as in Xerxes.Zurrss. 

4. “ a “ zone.scan. 

5. “ cz “ czar.zar. 

6. “ sc “ discern.dizurm. ’ 

7. “ ss “ raise..'rez. 

8. “ ss ll scissors.. srzurz. 

9. “ ze “ haze.. hez. 

10. “ zz “ buzz.. buz. 

Jj- 


The sound of Z, as in azure, is represented in 5 dif¬ 


ferent ways: 

1. Bye, ■ as in treasure..trs'jzrr. 

2. “ t “ transition.. transi'jun. 

8. “ z “ azure.;...!. e'jirr. 

4. “ ge “ bridge.bri^. 

5. “ ss “ scission.srjun. 

LL 


The sound of L, as in light, is represented in 9 dif¬ 


ferent ways s 

1. By 2, • as in fight.. lit. 

2. “ U “ evt’Z.i'vL 

. 8, « fe “ fife.fiL 

4. “ » “ baB.boL 

5. “ In “ ki/»...kil. 

6. “ lie “ bagateSe......... bagatsl. 

7. “ tie “ thistfe ..9reL 

8. “ ual “ yictwafe.vi'tlz. 

9. “ Uesl “ beBesfettres.bsls'tur.* 


* Bsls'tur, Webtter ;—bsle'tar, Walker. 
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R r. 

The sound of R, as in roU, is represented in 7 dif¬ 
ferent ways: . . 

1. By r, as in roll.rol. 

2. “ re “ more ..mor. 

8. “ rt “ mortgage.morge^. 

4. “ rr “ burr.bur. , 

5. “ wr u write .. rit. 

6. “ rps " co rps .. kor. 

7. u rrk “ my rrh .mur. 

M m. 

The sound of M, as in mind, is represented in 7 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By m, as in mind.mind. 

2. “ mb “ lam6.lam. 

8. “ me u ca me. .. kern. 

4. “ mn u hymn....him. 

5. u mp u presumption.prizunrcun. 

6. “ tm u Tmolm .Mo4us 

7. “ mme “ slammed.slamd. 

N n. 

The sound of N, as in no, is represented in 11 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By n, as in no.no. 

2. “ on “ CneoA .Nx'us. 

8. “ in “ cousin.kirzn. 

4. “ gn “ </naw ......no. 

5. “ kn “ kno w .no. 

6. “ mn “ Jfnemon.Nx'mon. 

7 . “ mp a compt.kcpnt. 
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8. By nn, as in Ann.An. 

9. “ on “ pardon.pardn. 

0. “ pn “ pneumatics.nmnat'iks. 

11. no “ one.wun. 

y H. 

The sound of NG, as in song, is represented in 8 dif¬ 
ferent Ways: 

1. By n, as in ink.iqk. 

2. “ ng “ sony.soq. 

3. “ ngue “ tongue ... tuq. 

W w. 

The sound of W, as in wo, is represented in 4 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By to, as in too .wo. 

2. “ « “ quill.kwil. 

8. “ o “ reservoir.. rszurvwon. 

4. “ — “ one.wun. 

T y. # 

The sound of T, as in yoke, is represented in 4 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By y, as in yoke.yok. 

2. “ * “ union.yimyun. 

8. “ j “ hallelu/ah.. halilu'ya. 

4. “ — “ use.yns. 

Pp. 

« The sound of P, as in pit, is represented in 4 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By pi as in pit.pit. 

2. “ gh “ hiccouyA.hi'kup. 

8* “ pe “ hope.hop. 

4. “ pp “ hopped.hopt. 
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Tt. 

The sound of T, as in tin, is represented in 8 dif- 
' ferent ways: 

1. By t, as in tin.tin. 

2. “ ed “ hopped.hopt. 

8. “ et “ Ofcesiphon.TE*sifon. 

4. “ ft “ yifyalism.ti'alizm. 

5. “ fe “ late.let. 

6. “ tt “ Pitt.Pit. 

7. “ fte “ rosette.rozstu 

8. “ phth “ phthisic .ti'zik. 

Kk. 

The sound of K, as in kite, is represented in 10 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By e, as in cat..kat. 

2. “ k “ kite.kit. 

8. “ q “ gueen. kwin. 

4. “ cc “ hiccough .hi'kup. 

5. “ eh “ cAord.kord. 

6. A gh “ lougrA...lok. 

7. “ ck “ pack.pak. 

8. “ ke 11 poke.pok. 

9. “ che u acAe.. ek. 

10. “ que “ pique ... . pik. 

F f. 

The sound of F, as in fame, is represented in 7 dif¬ 
ferent ways: 

1. By/, as in/ome.fern. 

2. “ fe “ li/e.lif. 

8. « ff “ off ...... of. 
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4. By gh as in lau^A.laf. 

v 5. “ pA “ pAial.fi'al. 

6. fte “ often .o'fn. 

7. “ pph “ SappAo.Sa'foo. 


0 6 . 

The sound of TH, as in thin, is represented in 2 dif¬ 
ferent ways s 

1. By th, as in (Ain ......din. 

2. “ phth u apophthegm .ap'caSem. 

Ss. 

The Bound of S, as in tin, is represented in 11 dif¬ 


ferent ways: 

1. By c, as in cent... ssnt. 

2. “ s “ sin.Bin.: 

8. “ x ■ “ ALrlachapelle... EslacapeL 

4. “ ce “ fleece ... flxs. 

5. “ ps “ psalm.sam. 

6. “ sc “ scene.sin. 

/ 7. “ se “ case....kes. 

8. “ ss “ pass.... pas. 

9. “ tw “ sicord ... Board. 

10. n tte “ glisten. .. glisn. 

11. “ tch “ seAism..Siam. 

Oc. 


The sound of 0, as in ocean (sA as in thade), is re¬ 
presented in 8 different ways: 


1. By c, as in ocean...oxnm. 

2. “ s “ sure.. cur. 

8. “ t “ nation. ne'cun. 

4. “ eh “ macAine.. macro*. 
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6. By eh, as in e^ade ..ced. 

6. “ ss “ assure .1.acm\. 

7. “ sch u iSlsAiller.Crlur. 

8. “ — “ axiom ..abcum. 


Hh. 

The sound of H, as in hut, is represented in 2 dif¬ 


ferent ways:• 

1. By h, as in Ant.hot. 

2. wh “ whom. .hum. 


Q q. 

The sound of Q (wh, as in what), is represented in 
1 way: 

1. By wh as in toAat.. qat. 


BHMABKS. 

It is shown by the preceding scheme that the 38 
elementary sounds of the English language are repre¬ 
sented in 836 different ways, which may be considered 
equivalent to three hundred and thirty-six different 
letters! Is it possible to conceive of a more compli¬ 
cated, absurd, unphilosophical, and barbarous system 
of orthography than that at which we have glanced in 
the preceding pages ? But we have not yet done: after 
we Bhall have given the number of wayB in which the 
compound letters of the new alphabet are represented 
by the old orthography, we will give a scheme which 
will show that the same combination of letters is em¬ 
ployed to represent different sounds. 
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A TABLE 

Showing the varioue wage in which the Compound 
Letters of the New Alphabet are represented by the 
old System of Orthography. 

(la. 

The sound of G (ot), as heard in oU, is represented 


in 2 different ways: 

1. By oi, as in otl.. oil = ah 

2. “ oy “ boy .boi = ha. 


8 8 . 

The sound of 8 (su), as heard in air, is represented 


in 6 different ways: 

1. By a, as in dare ..deur = dor. 

2. “ e “ there.. benr = bor. 

8. “ aa “ Aaron.0u*nm= 8mn. 

4. “ e’e “ e’er... s’ur = or. 

5. “ at “ air .ear = or. 

0. “ hei “ heir .cur = or. 


Dg. 

The sonnd of JD (dj), as heard in bridge, is repre¬ 


sented in 7 different ways: 

1. By d, as in grandeur.grantor. 

2. “ g “ gem. .gem. 

8. “ j « yob.gob. 

4. “ g “ a ge .eg. 

5. “ dg “ badger.ba'gur. 

6. “ dj “ ad/ectiye.a'gsktir. 

7. “ dge “ bad^re .bag. 
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C t. 

The sonnd of C (tc), as heard in etch, is represented 
in 3 different ways: 

1. By t, as in nature.ne'iur. 

2. 44 ch 44 chin . tin . 

3. 44 tch 44 cntch .ka£. 

X x. 

The sound of X (£*), as in fix, is represented in 8 
different ways: 

1. By x, as in fix .fix. 

2. 44 xe 44 axe . ax. 

3. 44 xc 44 except.ckseptw # 

4. 44 cs 44 ethic#.g'Six. 

5. 44 Jc8 44 oa ks .ox. 

6. 44 cJc8 44 ba cks .bax. 

7. 44 kes 44 ca Ices .kex. 

8. 44 ches 44 a ches.. .ex. 


A TABLE 

Shomng that the same Combination of Letters repre¬ 
sents different Sounds . 

AA represents 3 different elementary sounds: 

1. aa, as in Aaron. 0'run. 

2. aa 44 baa.ba. 

8. oa 44 Isaac.Lzak. 

AE represents 3 different elementary sounds: 

1. ae, as in Gaelic.Ge'lic. 

2. ae 44 aerie...m. 

8. ae 44 Paestum.Pes'tum. 
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AI represents 4 different elementary sounds: 


1. 

at, 

as in aim. 

.... em. 

2. 

at 

a 

plaid. 

.... plad. 

8. 

at 

M 

said. 

.... scd. 

4. 

ai 

u 

mountain .... 

.... mcpnt'in. 


AO represents 2 different elementary sounds: 

1. ao y as in gaol...<Jel. 

2. ao “ extraordinary... extrornlinari. 

AXJ represents 3 different elementary sounds: 

1. aw, as in gauge ..ge^ 

2. au “ aunt.ant. 

8. au “ laud.lod. 

/ 


AY represents 2 different elementary sounds: 


1. ay, as in d ay .. de. 

2. ay “ says.sez. 

EA represents 6 different elementary sounds: 

1. ea, as in groat.gret. 

2. ea “ heart .hart. 

8. ea “ sergeant.sar^ant. 

4. ea “ pea.. px. 

5. ea “ head.hed. 

6. ea “ ocean.co'cun. 


EE represents 3 different elementary sounds: 


1. e’e, as in e’er.or. 

2. ee “ bee.bx. 

8. ee “ been...bin. 


El represents 5 different elementary sounds: 


1. eiy as in veil .vel. 

2. ei “ teil .. txl. 

8. et u heifer.heffur. 
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4. ei “ -eider ...Mur. 

5. ei “ surfeit.surfit. 

\ 

y EO represents 7 different elementary sounds: 


1. eo, 

as in 

George . 


2. eo 

a 

people .. 

. 

8. eo 

ct 

leopard. 


4. eo 

a 

pigeon. 


6. eo 

a 

yeoman. 


6. eo 

a 

feod. 


7. eo 

a 

surgeon. 



EU represents 2 different elementary sounds: 

1. eu y as in fetid.....fud. 

2. eu u grandeur.gran^ur. 

EW represents 2 different elementary sounds: 

1. ew, as in sew .so. 

2. ew “ few .fir. 

EY represents 2 different elementary sounds: 

1. ey, as in they.be. 

2. ey “ key. v kx. 

IA represents 8 different elementary sounds: 


1. ia , 

as in caviare. 


2. ia 

“ carriage. 

.... ka'ri^. 

8. ia 

u patrician. 

...» patrrcan. 

IE represents 5 different elementary sounds 

1. ie, 

as in field. 

.fild. 

2. ie 

" friend . 


8. ie 

" pie. 

i.... pi. 

4. ie 

u hemes. 

.... be'riz. 

5. ie 

“ brazier. 
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OA represents 8 different elementary sounds: 

1 . 0 a, as in brood ...*.brod. 

2. oa “ oar . or, 

8. oa “ cupboard.ku'burd. 

OE represents 5 different elementary sounds: 


1. 06y 

as in Oe ta. 


2. oe 

“ foetid. 


8. o’s 

« o’er . 


4. oe 

“ shoe . 


6. oe 

“ does. 



00 represents 4 different elementary sounds: 


1. 00, 

as in door. 


2. oo 

“ too. 


8. oo 

“ blood. 

.bind. 

4. oo 

“ wood . 



OXJ represents 5 different elementary sounds: 


1. on. 

as in four. 

.... for. 

2. ou 

“ soup .... 

.... 89p. 

8. ou 

u cough . 

i •, • kof. 

4, ou 

“ tough . 

.... tuf. 

6. ou 

“ out.. 

»••• q>t* 

OW represents 4 different elementary sounds 

1. OWy 

as in flow . 

.... flo. 

2, ow 

“ knowledge..,. 

... nodsg. 

: 8. ow 

“ bellotos. 

... be'lns. 

4, ow 

“ now . 

>... ncp. 


UA represents 2 different elementary sounds: 

1. ua, as in guard.. gard. 

2, ua " piquant... pi'kant. 
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UE represents 8 different elementary sounds: 


1. ue , 

as in guess . 


2. ue 

“ true. 


8. ue 

u conquer...* 


XJI represents 8 different elementary sounds 

1. ut, 

as in guide....... 


2. ut 

u build. 


8. ut 

“ juice. 



UY represents 2 different elementary sounds i 

1. tty, as in buy.bi. 

2. uy “ plaguy.ple'gi. 

EIG represents 2 different elementary sounds: 

1. eig, as in retyn.ren. 

2. eig “ foreign .. fo'rin. 

EYE represents 2 different elementary sounds: 

1. eye, as in preyed.pred. 

2. eye “ eye.i. 

OWE represents 2 different elementary sounds: 

1. owe, as in owed.cad. 

2. owe “ bowed.bcpd. 

UGH represents 2 different elementary sounds: 

1. ugh y as in p ugh .p». 

2. ugh “ H ugh . Hit. 

EIGH represents 2 different elementary sounds: 

1. eigh, as in weigh .we. 

2. eigh “ height .bit. 

5 * 
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©UGH represents 7 different elementary sounds: 


1. ough, as in ought .©t. 

2. ough u though .... bo. 

8. ough “ thr ough .Sr*. 

4. ough “ cough .kof. 

5. ough u tough .tuf. 

6. ough “ bough .bq>. 

7. ough “ lough .lot. 

8. ough “ hiccough .hrkup. 


A Specimen of Phonotypy , or Phonetic Print . 

A or prxvelz' an opinyun, bat, aft'ur a surtin eg, 
be mind, lik be boMli, hav'ii) arivd' at its komplxt' siz, 
sxsiz t h admit' bat inkrxs' qi£ wx kol imprsv'ment. 
Memi apxransiz sxm t* gust'ili su£ an opimyun; bat 
I am inklind' tn bxlxy', bat, bo be mind, at a sor'tin 
eg, me, from sevniral koz'iz, oo a ten'densi t« bxkum' 
ste'cunari, yet its ten'densi me bx kqpnturakt'ed bi 
extror'dinari ejur'cun. Ae macin', bi log opure'cnn, 
me haY inkurd' bx impediments ov eksesav frik'cun, ( 
or sum ov be qxlz me bx nxr'li worn (ptf; but a litl ol 
gvdi'cusli aplid', and a fk rxporz' ingx'niusli med, me 
rxstor' its mo'cunz and ©gment' its for*. 

Ae his'tori ov htoiratur afordz' mean aanmetiq 
egram'plz tN pr*v bat gret wurks me bx prodnst/ aft'ur 
be midi ov lift. Sof'oklxz and ©xfras'tus kompozd 
ek'selent works qen be wer nxr'li a ban'dred yxrz oldw 
Or on Mil'tun, h*z “ Par'adis Lost” iz an effort ov 
mental aktiv'iti x'kwal to eon anti'kwiti kan bost, 
did not bxgim it% til hx had arivd' at bat eg qen, in 
bx opin'yun ov me'ni, be mind iz rxsxd'iq from 
ek'selens. 
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THE THREE ALPHABETS 

Among the numerous phonetic alphabets which have 
been constructed, and which are enumerated in the 
History of th? Phonetic Reform, page 9, there are but 
three that are in actual use — Comstock’s, Pitman’s, 
and the Cincinnati Alphabet. The former has already 
been treated of at length; it now remains to contrast 
the two latter with it. This contrast seems to be ne¬ 
cessary to a clear understanding of the relative merits 
of the three alphabets, which the friends to the Phonetic 
Reform are so anxious to understand. It is not unfre- 
quently remarked that phonists should first agree among 
themselves respecting the relative merits of these alpha¬ 
bets. This, however, can hardly be expected, since each 
projector of a phonetic alphabet will naturally adhere 
to his own. Impartial judges may be found among the 
friends to the Phonetic Reform, who must decide upon 
the relative merits of the several alphabets; and to their 
decision the projectors of the alphabets must necessarily 
submit. 

That the alphabet of Comstock cannot be changed 
without its entire destruction, must be clear to every 
one who understands that all the old letters are em¬ 
ployed in the new alphabet in a way which renders it 
extremely convenient, not only for him who is learning 
the English, but for him who is learning other languages, 
that the characters from the Greek are made to repre¬ 
sent in the English the very sounds to which they are 
appropriated in that classic language, and that those 
not drawn immediately from the Roman, or the Greek 
alphabet, which are few in number, are mere modifica¬ 
tions of letters already in use. 
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PHONOLOGY. 
PITMAN'S ALPHABET. 
Long Vowels. 



8 e, 0. %, 

O Q, 

CT or, UJ uu 

eat, 

age, air, alms, 

all, 

ope, food. 


Short Vowels. 


u 

E e, A a, 

Oo, 

Uu, "S’ w. 


edge, err, at, are, pass, 

not, nor, 

out, our, fulL 


Diphthongs. 



ei, fti, oi. 

ON, 

im. 


by, aye, voice, 

note, 

nets. 


Consonants. 


Eft, 

H d, 8 q, JJ g, B b 

, Dd, 

Ff, Gg, Hh, 

<Ain, 

the n, vicious, siny, be, 

do, 

/or, go, ho, 

Jj. 

Ek, LI, Mm, N d 

, Pp, 

Hr, S s, T t, 

edgre, 

fcing, let, me, no, 

pie, 

roar, so, to, 


V v, W w, 

ly, z 

z. 


vie, ice, 

yet, zed. 


CINCINNATI ALPHABET. 





Long Vowels. 



Be, 

T 5 9, 

Hd, 

A 


0 e, O ©, 

(Dm. 

eel. 

earth, 

ale, 

air. 

arms, / 

all, oak, 

ooze. 




Short Vowels. 



H 

E e. 

A a, 

da, 0 o, U u. 

U u. 

at 

ell, 

am, 

ask 

, on 

> «p, 

wood. 




Diphthongs. 






CT or, 

* 5 " N, 

Uu. 




toe, 

oil, 

owl, 

dupe. 





Consonants. 



Pp. 

Bb, 

Tt, 

Dd, 


Jj, Kk, 

0,g, 

jwle, 

bale, 

feme, 

efeme, 

cheer, 

jeer, came, 

yame, 

Pf, 

Vv, 

E«, 

ffd, 

Ss, 

Z z, 2 J, 


A in > 

vain, 

feigh, 

%, 

seal, 

zeal, shall, 

vision. 

Ll, 

Rr, 

M m, 

Nn, 


Y y, Ww, 

Hh, 

loll, 

rare, 

maim, 

nine, 

sing, 

yea, way, 

Aay. 
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COMSTOCK’S ALPHABET, PITMAN’S ALPHABET, AND THE CIN¬ 
CINNATI ALPHABET, CONTRASTED. 

>A^vwwvvvwwwwwvwwAAAwyvs<vyv^vww^ 


ale 

arm 

all 

an 

eve 

Comstock. E 6 

A s 

Q Q 

A a 

I X 

Pitman. 8 e 

fl % 

Q o 

A a 

* i 

Cincinnati. £L a 

a. q 

0 e 

A a 

8 e 

end 

tie 

in 

old 

lose 

Comstock. 8 8 

I i 

I I 

Q co 

K * 

Pitman. E e 

El ei 

I i 

er ^ 

HJ TO 

Cincinnati. E e 

* i 

I i 

O o 

a> ® 

on 

tube 

«P 

fall 

oat 

Comstock. 0 0 

U m 

II u 

U u 


Pitman. 0 o 

IUJ im 

U u 

"ST * 

0'S- OTS 

Cincinnati. 0 o 

U u 

U u 

U m 

'S w 

oil 

air 

earth 

how 

day 

Comstock. (3 a 

0 o 

U u 

B b 

D d 

Pitman. 01 oi 

8 e 

E e 

B b 

D d 

Cincinnati. CT or 

A % 

E 9 

B b 

D d 

9*7 

vile 

then 

zone 

azure 

Comstock. G g 

y v 

A b 

Z z 

J j 

Pitman. G g 

y ▼ 

K d 

Z z 

t j 

Cincinnati. G g 

V v 

G d 

Z z 

K 5 

fight 

roll 

mind 

no 

aongr 

Comstock. L 1 

R r 

M m 

N n 

If q 

Pitman. L 1 

R r 

M m 

N n 

W g 

Cincinnati. L 1 

R r 

M m 

N n 

*r a 
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too 

yoke 

job 

exist 

I** 

Comstock. W w 

Y y 

D $ 

Q ? 

P p 

Pitman. W w 

y y 

DJ dj 

GZ gs 

P P 

Cincinnati. W w 

Y y 

j j 

GZ gs 

P P 


fin 


Ante 

yarn© 

thin 

sin 

Comstock. T 

t 

K k 

F f 

@ a 

S 8 

Pitman. T 

t 

K k 

F f 

R b 

S 8 

Cincinnati. T 

t 

K k 

F f 

B t 

S 8 

ocean 

Ant 

tcftat 

etch 

exercise 

Comstock. C 

C 

H h 

Q q 

C 6 

X X 

Pitman. © 

9 

H h 

HW hw 

T© tg 

KS ks 

Cincinnati. £ 

i 

H h 

HWhw 

© <3 

KS ks 


REMARKS. 

The man of science who may examine these Alpha¬ 
bets, cannot fail to perceive that both Pitman’s and 
the Cincinnati Alphabet are not only unscientific, but, 
in many respects, uncouth. 

1. The intelligent reader will see that, in both these 
alphabets, all the letters which have been borrowed 
from the Greek are appropriated to sounds which they 
do not represent in the Greek. Thus, epsilon (s), 
which, in the Greek, is appropriated to the sound of e 
as in end , is, in Pitman’s Alphabet, made to represent 
the sound of a as in ale, and, in the Cincinnati Alpha¬ 
bet, the sound of e as in eve ! The capital form of the 
theta (0), which, in the Greek, is appropriated to the 
sound of th as in thin, is, in the Cincinnati Alphabet, 
made to represent the sound of a as in all! And the 
letter («), which, in the Greek, is appropriated to the 
sound of o as in lose, is, in Pitman’s Alphabet, made to 
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represent the sound of u as in full, and, in the Cincin¬ 
nati Alphabet, the sound of ou as in out! 

2. In Pitman’s Alphabet, the sound of a as in ale is 
represented by the epsilon (e), and, in the Cincinnati 
Alphabet, by a badly constructed capital B inverted 
(£[ a)! whereas the sound of a as in ale should be re¬ 
presented by e , because this sound is represented by e 
in the European languages; and, for the sake of uni¬ 
formity, as well as convenience , it should be represented 
by it in the English. 

3. In Pitman’s Alphabet, the sound of a as in arm 
is represented by (9 4 ), and, in the Cincinnati Alpha¬ 
bet, by (-9. q.); whereas it should be represented by 
(A a), because this sound is represented by a in the 
European languages ; and, for the sake of uniformity, 
as well as convenience, it should be represented by a in 
the English. The French, Spaniards, and Italians, 
'will not be likely to exchange the beautiful, classic 
letters (A a) for either (9 q.) or (R q,). 

4. In Pitman’s, and in the Cincinnati alphabet, the 
letter a is appropriated to the sound of a as in an. 
Now, as this sound does not occur in French, Spanish, 
or Italian, the letter a would have no place in a pho¬ 
netic alphabet for either of these languages, if said 
alphabet should be founded on Pitman's. Can Mr. 
Pitman suppose that the French, Spaniards, and Ita¬ 
lians will ever be willing to discard the letter a ! 

5. In Pitman’s, and in the Cincinnati alphabet, the 
sound of e as in end is represented by e; whereas it 
should be represented by epsilon (s), the letter which is 
appropriated to the same sound in the Greek. 

6. In Pitman’s Alphabet, the sound of i as in ile is 
represented by two letters,— ei ! By the first of these 
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letters, when used separately, Pitman represents the 
sound of e as in end ; by the second, that of t as in in. 
Hence, according to his theory, the pronoun /is formed 
by the union of e and i, thus,—si = I! Now the 
sound of a in ale is as much a diphthong as that of i in 
ile; and if the latter should be represented by two 
letters because of its diphthongal character, the former 
should also be represented by two letters for the same 
reason. But while Pitman represents the sound of t 
as in ile by two letters, he represents that of a as in 
ale by only one! Is this consistent ? Besides, his 
combination, ei, more nearly resembles the sound of a 
in ale, than that of i in ile; though it has not the 
sound of either. When Pitman makes another change 
in his alphabet, which will probably be soon, we would 
recommend, as an improvement, that he represent the 
sound of a in ale by ei, and that of % in ile by ui. This 
arrangement would not only be more consistent with 
his theory, but would be a little nearer the truth. Our 
theory of the sounds of a in ale, and i in ile, is this:— 
each has its peculiar or characteristic sound for its 
radical, and the sound of i in in for its vanish; but, 
when uttered interrogatively through a wide interval 
of pitch, it glides into the sound of e in eve. Now let 
us see the application of Pitman’s theory. The words 
bind, grind , rind, mind , wind, pint , wild, &c., which, 
according to Comstock, are already phonetic, are, ac¬ 
cording to Pitman, made phonetic by spelling them 
thus,— beind , greind, reind, meind , weind, pewit ,, weiL 
&c.! How this simplifies our complicated orthography! 

7. In Pitman’s, and in the Cincinnati alphabet, the 
sound of i as in in is represented by i. One objection 
to this is, that, as the sound of i as in in is of very 
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frequent occurrence, if represented by i, the page will 
be disfigured by dots. There are some words, as insen- 
sibility , incomprehensibility, &c., in which the sound of i 
as in in occurs five times; and, consequently, each of 
these words, in Pitman’s characters, would have five 
dotted letters, thus, — insensibiliti, incomprihensibiliti. 
These words, however, in Comstock’s characters, would 
not have a single dotted letter, thus, — insensibiliti, 
inkomprihensibiliti. 

8. In Pitman’s Alphabet the sound of o as in old is 
represented by (v), and in the Cincinnati Alphabet, by 
(©), when it might have been more appropriately repre¬ 
sented by the omega (Q o), because this letter already 
represents the same sound in the Greek. 

9. In Pitman’s Alphabet the sound of o as in lose is 
represented by (IU m),* and in the Cincinnati Alphabet, 
by (<Da>), when it should have been represented by (Ku), 
the letter which is appropriated to this sound in the 
Greek. 

10. In Pitman’s Alphabet the sound of u as in tube, 
which is a compound of the sound of t as in in, and 
that of w as in wo, is represented by two letters (im), 
instead of one! besides, the last letter is wrong —it 
being the letter by which Pitman represents the sound’ 
of o as in lose, instead of that by which he represents 
the sound of w as in wo. It is as improper to repre¬ 
sent the sound of u in tube by two letters, as it is to 
represent the sound of t in isle by two letters: the vowel 
sounds which belong to one note or syllable should 
always be represented by one letter. 

* Here is one of the numerous instances in which Pitman commits the 
blunder of making the capital and the lower case letter (small letter) of 
different forms; thus increasing unnecessarily the complexity of his 
alphabet 
6 
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11. In Pitman’s Alphabet, the sound of ou as in out, 
which is a compound, having a peculiar or characteristic 
sound for its radical, and that of tv as in wo for its 
vanish, is not only represented by two letters, but both 
letters are wrong! the first being the letter for the 
sound of o as in on! the second, that for u as in full! 
In the Cincinnati Alphabet, the sound of ou as in out, 
is indeed represented by one letter, but that letter is 
(k), the character which, in the Greek, is appropriated 

' to the sound of o as in lose , and which, of course, should 
be appropriated to the same sound in the English. 

12. In Pitman’s Alphabet, the sound of oi as in oil, 
which is a compound of the sound of a as in all, and 
that of i as in in, is also represented by two letters! 
the first of which is wrong — it being the letter which, 
when used separately, represents the sound of o as in 
on, instead of that which is appropriated to the sound 
of a as in all . It must be apparent to every phonist 
that the two sounds in oi as in oil, are too closely united 
in pronunciation to be represented, in phonetics, by two 
letters: for every foreigner who may find these sounds 
represented by two letters in such'words as oil, toil, coil, 
boy, joy, &c., would be very likely to conclude that there 
are two syllables in each of these words, thus, — oil, 
boil, ko-il, boi, (Joi, &c. That this false impression 
would be injurious is too obvious to require illustration. 
But there can be no objection to two letters, provided 
they are united, thus, — al, bal, kal, ba, <ja, &c. In 
the Cincinnati Alphabet, the sounds of oi as in oil, are 
represented by a single letter (*), but, then, this letter 
is not compounded of the two simple letters (ei), by 
which these sounds are represented separately. 

18. In Pitman’s Alphabet, the sounds of at as in air, 
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which are a compound of the sound of e as in end , and 
that of u as in up, are represented by the same letter 
that is appropriated to the sound of a as in ale! In 
the Cincinnati Alphabet, the sounds of ai as in air are 
represented by a single letter (A*), but, then, this letter 
is not compounded of the two-simple letters (eu) by 
which the sounds are represented separately. By the 
by, the capital (A) is Comstock’s letter for the sound 
of a as in an, and was unceremoniously taken by the 
maker, or makers, as the case may be, of the Cincinnati 
Alphabet. 

14. The Cincinnati Alphabet has a distinct letter (E $) 
for the sound of ea as in earth! Now, as the sound 
of ea in earth is either that of e in end , or u in up, or 
the two united, as in the word e'er , (for each of which 
the Cincinnati Alphabet has a character,) this new letter 
is superfluous. 

15. In Pitman’s, and in the Cincinnati Alphabet, the 
sound of th as in then is represented by the complex 
and uncouth characters (3 6), when it might have been 
represented by the simple and beautiful thelta (A b), a 
letter already appropriated to this s6und, in the Greek. 

In this country many Greek scholars give thelta (b) the sound 
of d, and call it delta; but the Greeks themselves give it the sound 
of 1h in then, and call it thelta. With the Greeks, thelta (A 6) and 
theta (© d) are eognate letters. 

16. In the Cincinnati Alphabet the capital letter for 
the sound of z as in azure , is the Greek sigma, inverted , 
(X)! and the small letter, the sign for the apothecary’s 
dram , (5) ! How appropriate! how scientific! 

17. In Pitman’s, and in the Cincinnati Alphabet, the 
sound of th as in thin is represented by the uncouth 
and complex characters (fib), when it might have been 
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represented by the graceful theta (@S), which has the 
advantage of being already appropriated to the same 
sound in the Greek. 

18. In Pitman's Alphabet the capital letter for the 
sound of c as in ocean is the sign for the apothecary's 
scruple inverted (€))! while the lower case letter is the 
letter c with a tail (cj) ! In the Cincinnati Alphabet, 
the capital letter for the sound of c as in ocean , is the 
Greek sigma (2)! while the lower case letter is the old 
fashioned long s (I)! which, for many years, has been 
discarded for its ugliness. Now, can the makers of 
these alphabets give any good reason for appropriating 
such uncouth characters to the sound of c as in ocean y 
and rejecting the c itself, which is a simple and beauti¬ 
ful letter, and which has the advantage of already re¬ 
presenting the sound of sh in many words, as Grecian , 
physician , musician , &c. ? And can Mr. Pitman give 
any good reason for not making his capital letter and 
his lower case letter of the same form ? 

19. In Pitman’s, and in the Cincinnati Alphabet, the 
sound of wh as in what is represented by hwl This is 
a serious blunder, as it is calculated to make a false im¬ 
pression upon the pupil, and establish a wrong pronun¬ 
ciation of all words in which wh occurs— hw is a com¬ 
pound of an aspirate and a subvowel , whereas wh is a 
simple aspirate sound, and, of course, should be repre¬ 
sented by a single letter. 

20. Neither Pitman’s, nor the Cincinnati Alphabet, 
has tone-marks to represent the various modifications 
of the voice in reading and speaking. Hence neither 
is adequate to represent sentences phonetically; indeed, 
a sentence, in any language, printed in the characters 
of either, could not be read by one unacquainted with 
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the language; because he would not know what inflec¬ 
tion and intonation to give the syllables, nor even where 
to place the accent. An alphabet which merely has a 
letter for every articulate sound, may be said to be 
phonetic as far as the individual sounds are concerned, 
but not as far as the language itself is concerned: a 
language , to be phonetically represented, requires not 
only a letter for every elementary sound, but signs for 
accent , inflection , intonation , &c. 

We think enough has been said to satisfy even ordi¬ 
nary minds that neither Pitman^, nor the Cincinnati 
Alphabet is sufficient for the purposes of phonetic re¬ 
presentation. And it is a matter of wonder with us 
that a single individual should be found in this enlight¬ 
ened community to advocate either of these unscientific 
monstrosities. 

But some may have the curiosity to know who the 
author of the Cincinnati Alphabet is. We are sorry 
to say we cannot gratify this curiosity. We have 
reason to think, however, that it was got up mainly by 
Mr. Longley of Cincinnati; at any rate, we understand 
that Mr. Longley, Mr. Prosser, and Mr. Benn Pitman, 
(now a resident of Cincinnati,) who is a brother of 
Isaac, have agreed to use the alphabet for ten years 
from the 19th of April, 1854. Mr. Benn Pitman says, 
in his Phonetic Prpner, that “ the Cincinnati Alphabet 
is the joint invention of Isaac Pitman and Alexander 
John Ellis, B.A., of England.” Mr. Andrew J. Gra¬ 
ham, of New York, (who uses Isaac Pitman’s Alphabet), 
in commenting on the above assertion of Benn Pitman, 
in his Universal Phonographer for Jan., 1855, says,— 

“After the acquaintance we have had with Cincinnati fairness 
in argument—-in its mode of gaining favor for its projects — we 
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cannot say that we are astonished at anything like Mr. [Benn] 
Pitman’s assertion in his Phonetic Primer, that the alphabet 
employed in it was the invention of Isaac Pitman and Alexander 
John Ellis. Here for once is a phonetic foundling—an alphabet 
gone begging for its inventor, and claiming a name that don't 
belong to it. Are its real originators ashamed of it? or do they 
wish to gain for it the influence of more influential names than 
their own ?" 

Is it not somewhat strange that persons should be 
found, who, while they are unwilling to stand as the 
real parents of their own children, are ready to adopt 
them for at least “ ten years t 99 But let us see what 
Isaac Pitman himself says. In his Phonetic Journal 
of March 24, 1855, Isaac Pitman uses the following 
language in relation to the Cincinnati Alphabet:— 

“Mr. Longley and Mr. Benn Pitman have made a vow that they 
will not improve any of their bad types for ten years from lost 
April, though the alphabet they employ contains the following 
sixteen uncouth or illegible letters, any one of which would bring 
phonotypy into disrepute with every person of taste who might 
see it:— 

BHa, (Da>, G, A, 9 e, TlTu, 2 J, Kg, 
earth, ale, ooze, ask, atr, all, wood, stall, vision." 

We believe nearly all these “uncouth letters,” which 
Isaac Pitman so strongly condemns, have been used by 
himself in some one of his numerous alphabets. But, 
we ask, are not the following fourteen letters, taken 
from Isaac Pitman’s present alphabet, (May, 1855,) 
equally uncouth? and would not “any one of them 
bring phonotypy into disrepute with every person of taste 
who might see it ?”— 

CTer, TIJ ut, Rb, 34 , Gg, 
cat, alms, ope, food; thin, then, vicious. 

Mr. Pitman should remember the adage — They who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones. 
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Having shown that Pitman’s Alphabet is exceedingly 
defective, we will now demonstrate that his orthography 
(which, of course, indicates his pronunciation) is so bar¬ 
barous that it renders his publications worse than use¬ 
less. This any one may see who will examine the fol¬ 
lowing specimen, the words of which have been taken 
from two or three of the late numbers of “ Pitman’s 
Phonetic Journal.” Although the words, as here given, 
are in Comstock’s, phonetic characters, the orthography 
is Pitman’s. 

COMSTOCK’S ORTHOGRAPHY, AND THAT OP I. PITMAN, 
CONTRASTED. 

Old Orthography . Comstock's Orthography. I. Pitman's Orthography . 


Valuable. 

vahyuabl. 

valinabcl. 

nature’s. 

ne'6ur’z. 

netinrz. 

exclusion. 

exklu'jun. 

eksklxjon. 

desirable. 

dxzirabl. 

dezeirabsl. 

maturer. 

matur'ur. 

matinrcr. 

humanizing. 

hu'manizii). 

hinmaneiziq. 

mutual. 

mutual. 

miNtinal. 

inviolable. 

invi'olabl... 

inveioleflbcl. 

suggestion. 

sug^es'6un. 

sudjestion. 

debatable. 

dxbet'abl. 

debetabel. 

neutralize. 

nu'traliz. 

niHtraleiz. 

overpowering ... 

ovurpcp'uriq...... 

©verpoueriq. 

contributions ... 

kontribu'cunz.... 

kontribxHConz. 

child... 

6ild.. 

tcsild. 

theology. 

Sxo'IgxJi . 

ftxolodji. 

religion. 

rxli'^un. 

relidjon. 

Savior.. 

Sev'yur. 

Sevier. 

education. 

s^uke'cun. 

edinkecon. 

righteousness.... 

ri'6usncs. 

reitiusnes. 

spiritual. 

spiritual.„. 

spiritual. 

syllable. 

si'labl. 

silabel. 
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COMSTOCK’S ORTHOGRAPHY, AND THAT OF BENN PITMAN, 
R. P. PROSSER, AND E. LONGLEY, CONTRASTED. 


Old Orthography . 

Comstock’i Orthography . 

B. Pitman’s Orthography • 

Question .... 

.... kwes'6un. 

.. kwestyon. 

future. 

.... fu'6ur. 

.. fiityur. 

leisure. 


.. hjyur. 

February .. 

.... Feb'ruari. 

•• Fcbreari. 

execution .. 

.... exikxpcun. 

.. sksxkucon. 

actually .... 

.... ak'6uali. 

•• aktyuali. 

suggests.... 


.. surest. 

axiom. 


.. aksiom. 

eagerness .. 


•• xgcrnes. 

ever. 

.... c'vur. 

.. svsr. 

colors. 

.... ku'lurz . 

.. kulorz. 

emblazoned. 


.. emblezond. 

reasonably. 

.... rx'znabh. 

.. rxzonabli. 

contemplation... kontemple'cun. 

.. kontcmplecon. 

luxury ....... 


.. luksyuri. 

Savior. 


.. Sevyor. 

endeavors.. 


.. endevorz. 

London. 


.. Lundon. 

warmer. 


... warmer. 


Not*. — The stereotyping of this work was commenced more 
than three months ago; but a press of business has prevented its 
completion till the present time, July 26, 1855. 

Since the preceding Remarks were sent to the stereotyper, we 
have received several numbers of “ Pitman's Phonetic Journal." 
In that of June 30th, Pitman announces to his patrons that be 
will make another change in his alphabet on the first of September 
neztl and then commence the republication of his phonetic books 
in the new alphabet.* 

* The reader will observe that the prediction on page 60 is likely to he 
fulfilled even before Pitman shall have had an opportunity to profit by our 
suggestion. 
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THE PAMPHONETICON: 

A UNIVERSAL ALPHABET; OR, AN ALPHABET FOR ALL 
LANGUAGES. 

This Alphabet compriaes all the letters of the Phonetic Alphabet for the 
English Language, with additional ones to represent 
sounds peculiar to foreign languages. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 

Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet is the common, or Homan 
alphabet, not only so extended, by the addition of new letters, 
that there is a character for every articulate sound, but so 
improved by the introduction of signs for the various modifi¬ 
cations of the voice in speech, that there is a character for 
every accent, inflection, intonation , &c. Hence it must be 
considered a perfect alphabet. The adoption of this alphabet 
would be attended with the foUowing important advantages 

1. It would give stability to the orthography and pronunci¬ 
ation of every word in the language. 

2. It would enable one who has become versed in thp ele¬ 
mentary principles, to spell any word that he bears, and to 
pronounce any word that he sees, with readiness and accuracy. 

3. It would enable one to spell and read in one-twentieth 
the time required by the present absurd and barbarous ortho¬ 
graphy. Hence, in acquiring an education,, there would be a 
great saving not only of money, but of time, which is more 
valuable than money. 

4. It would render the teaching and the learning of the 
English language,, which, by the old theory, are extremely 
irksome, highly interesting. 
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5. It would be invaluable, even as a means of teaching tbe 
present orthography; for, by it, a perfect knowledge of the 
language might be acquired in one half the time which is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to become but •partially acquainted with it 
by means of the common, or Boman alphabet. 

6. It would enable millions, who otherwise would remain 
forever ignorant of the use of letters, to teach themselves to 
read, and, consequently, to acquire an education. 

7. It would not only preclude the necessity of pronouncing 
dictionaries/but interdict provincialisms; because, according 
to this theoiy, all words are spelled as they are pronounced, 
and, consequently, pronounced as they are spelled, every gra¬ 
phic word being a perfect Daguerreotype of the vocal word 
which it represents. 

8. As the process of spelling phonetically consists in utter¬ 
ing, in their consecutive order, the dementary sounds of the 
words, instead of the names of the letters, the adoption of this 
alphabet would necessarily render articulation and pronuncia¬ 
tion perfect 

9. By means of this alphabet, which consists not only of 
letters, but of tone-marks , an author may transmit to posterity 
the exact sense reading of his works. Hence, all ambiguity 
would be obviated, as but one construction could be given to 
his language. 

10. As, in phonetic spelling, most of the words have fewer 
letters than are employed in our present orthography, this 
alphabet would enabler a writer to put more matter upon the 
same page. 

11. By means of this alphabet, a knowledge of just elocu¬ 
tion would be implanted in the mind of the student, in the 
very incipient, as well as in every subsequent stage of his 
education. Hence no one, properly educated through the 
medium of the Phonetio Alphabet, could possibly be a bad 
reader, or a bad speaker. 
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12. The Phonetic Alphabet would greatly facilitate the 
study of languages; because the same sound is invariably 
represented by the same letter in all the languages in which 
the sound occurs, and because the tone-marks enable tbe 
learner to give a foreign language the same elocutionary 
expression that is given to it by one to whom the language is 
vernacular. 

13. The adoption of this alphabet would not only be the 
means of greatly advancing the cause of science and litera¬ 
ture, but would be invaluable to the missionary in dissemi¬ 
nating a knowledge of the gospel among the heathen. 

True, there are alphabets that claim to be phonetic, by 
which some of these advantages could be realized; but, as 
they have no tone-marks, and not even a letter for every 
articulate sound, the inducement to adopt one or all of them, 
whether native or exotic, is not sufficient. Before the world 
will be willing to suffer the inconveniences of introducing a 
new alphabet, they must be satisfied that the alphabet has no 
defects; — that it is perfect in its parts. Hence, so long as 
there is any deficiency, either in letters or in tone-marks, the 
world will be likely to reject every application for its adoption. 
But an alphabet with a letter for every articulate sound, and 
a full set of appropriate tone-marks, must meet the approba¬ 
tion and hearty support of all, whether Greek, French, Ger¬ 
man, Spanish, Italian, or Chinese. Our common, or Homan 
alphabet, with these improvements, universally adopted, would 
be # the lever by which the people, individually, could elevate 
themselves, and by which, collectively, they could move the 
world itself. With this view of the subject, we trust that the 
friends of education, of morality, and of religion, will use 
their individual, as well as their collective efforts, to promote 
the introduction of the Phonetic Alphabet as speedily as pos¬ 
sible among all the nations of the earth. 
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THE PAMPHONETICON: 

A UNIVERSAL ALPHABET; OR, AN ALPHABET FOR ALL LANGUAGES 
BY ANDREW COMSTOCK, M. D. 

This Alphabet comprises all the letters of the Phonetic Alphabet for the 
English Language, with additional ones to represent sounds peculiar to 
. foreign languages. The sound of each letter is shown by the italic letter 
In the word or words in the same horizontal line. 


VOWELS. 

ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

SPANISH. 

ITALIAN. 

A a 

arm 

las 

padre 

arte 

A A 


la' 


matto 

A a’ 

an 




E e 

ale 

sts 

bueno 

volo 

0 ® 

dare 

tSte 


orba 

C 8 

end 

belle 


por 

I i 

tie 



to 

I i 

eve 

tie 

Dios 

in 

I i 


*1 



I i 

bl (Russian) 




I I 

in 




T x 

'TfisTe (Gr.) 

iH 



r i 


une 



U B 

tube 




U B 


jeu 



U u 

up 

j* 



Q <a 

old 

trdne 

oro 

dolce 

0 0 

oftixpov (Gr.) 

bonne 


dotto 

fi V 

lose, Wig (Gr. 

.) fotfle 

sur 

muro 

U u 

fall 

pottle 


tttttO 

0 Q 

all 




0 0 

on 




G a 

oil 




O <p 

out 


aana 

cattsa 

CONSONANTS 

1. 




B b 

iow 

Jean 

Jravo 

Jene 

P P 

pit 

jplan 

pena 

j?adre 
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CONSONANTS. ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

6PANISH. 

ITALIAN. 

D d 

day 

don 

dedo 

di 

T t 

tin • 

temps 

teeho 

Zu 

?r g 

9*7 

g*i 

^olpe 

yusto 

K k 

kite 

cdte 

calle 

cosa 

r 7 
X'\ 

(Greek) 

X&og (Gr.) 

jota 

&U<5$ (Ger.) 

y v 

vile 

me 

varon 

vengo 

F f 

fame 

fibre 

/acil 

foro 

V T 



poJre 


A b 

then 

SiXra (Gr.) dad 


0 & 

thin 


facil 


Z z 

zone 

z6ro 


rosa 

S B 

*in 

sur 

tol 

se 

J j 

azure 

youe 



C c 

*Aade 

chat 



L 1 

fight 

lyre 

Zuna 

fibre 

L 1 


si&c le 



L I 

wola (Polish) 




K r 

roll 

rue 

raro 

re 

R r 


maftre 



Mm 

met 

mou 

mano 

mano 

M m 


prisme 



N n 

no 

non 

nada 

no 

N n 


achne 



W q 

song 




Kn 


bon 



W w 

wo 


Aueso 

qnanto 

Q q 

what 




Y y 

yoke 

filfe 

yerba 


X x 

xr(Gr.) 

iSfi (German) 


Dd 

job 



yenio 

C 6 

etch y 



certo 

S? 

earist ' 

ezact 



Xx 

6x 

sexe 

extra 


n a 

nain (Arabic) 




Hh 

Aut 




Hh 

Aem! 





6 
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Pamphoneticon (from all; Qamjtuca, vocal sounds, and 
w, collection) comprises, in its signification, not only a letter 
for every elementary sound in all the languages of the globe, 
but characters for the various modifications of the voice in 
speech; namely, accent , inflection , intonation, modulation, 
force, and time. Such an assemblage of letters and tone- 
marks is called a phonetic alphabet, and language, written or 
printed in such an alphabet, is called phonography . 

Phonography (from fwy, voice, and ypa$«, to write, to 
delineate), as a science, respects the philosophy, the principles, 
of articulate Bounds as a means of communicating thought 
from mind to mind; and, as an art, the true representation of 
these sounds, as well as their various modifications (accent, 
inflection, intonation, modulation, force, and time) by means 
of written or printed characters. 

The Pamphoneticon, or Universal Alphabet, is con¬ 
structed on the following practical principles: — 

1. All the letters of the old alphabet are not only employed 
in the Phonetic Alphabet, but in a way which produces as 
little novelty as possible in the face of any printed language. 
Hence he who is familiar with any particular language in the 
Homan, or even in the Greek characters, can very readily 
master the pronunciation of any language printed in the 
Phonetic Alphabet 

2. Wherever a Greek letter represents a sound for which 
the Roman alphabet has no fixed character, the Greek letter is 
employed to represent this sound. Hence, in whatever lan¬ 
guage this sound may occur, the same Greek letter will be 
found, when the language is printed in the Phonetic Alphabet. 
And, as in every civilized country the Greek is studied, it 
follows that he who meets with this Greek letter in the Pho¬ 
netic Alphabet, or in Phonetic print, finds a character with 
which he is perfectly familiar . 

3. The capital and the small letter of each pair of new 
letters are of the same shape; even, in numerous instances 
of letters which are modifications of old ones, the capital and 
corresponding small letter are alike in form; and the com¬ 
pound letters are constructed of the simple letters whose 
sounds they represent; in sixteen out of the twenty flour 
letters which represent vowel sounds, the capital and the small 
letter of each pair are of the same shape. The advantage of 
this is, that when the pupil has learned the capital, he has 
learned the small letter also; and vice versa. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER IN GREEK. 

As pronounced by Christophorus Plato Castanis, of . 
Greece, the author of an “ Essay on Ancient and 
Modem Languages,” “The Greek Exile” $c. 


Explanation. — The first line is the original Greek; the seeond com¬ 
prises the same words in Comstock's Alphabet, and the third is a literal 
translation in this alphabet. 

As Comstock's accentual marks represent inflection and intonation , as 
well as accent, one who is entirely unacquainted with the Greek, may read 
this classic language, in his alphabet, with perfect ease, and with the satne 
modifications of the voice, the same elocutionary expression, as a native 
of Hellas. 


Ildrep jjfLMv 6 & rotq obpavolq, dyiao^TjTto rd 

Pa'ter imon' o cn txs nranxs', ayxasftx'to to 

Fa'bur ov us hn [art] in 6c he'vnz, haloed bx 6c 

&vojj.d at if flourdsta otr yevTj&Tjzto 

onoma' sh* : elfte'to x vasxlx'a sHi: yenxih'to 

nem' ov 6x%: let kum 6c kiijMlum ov bi \: let bx dun 

rd deXvjfid as, wq oupavut, xal enl rrjq pjq' rdv 

to Sclxma' sh, os cn nrano', ke epi # txs yxs%: ton 
6c wil ov 6x, az in hevn, so on 6x urSK: 6c 

dprwv jjfiaiv rdv Sir touatov ddq ijptv mjpepov xal 
ar^ton xmon 1 ton cpiH'sion 60s xmxn' sx'meron: ke 
bred ov us, 6c dedi, . giv tn us tn-de*: and 

&<peq Tjpiv rd 6<pedijpara u.a>v, <hq xal ypetq 

a'fes xmxn # ta ofxlx'mata xraon', os ke xmxs' 

forgiv tn us 6c dets ov us, az ol'so wx 

dptepev roTq 6<ped£ratq 7]p<ov m xal pi] elaevtyxrjq ijpdq 

afi'emen txs ofxle'tes xmom: ke mx xseneiygxs xmas f 
forgiv' 6e dst'urz ov u&: and not lxd .us 
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cfc netpcuffidv dXXd fivaat %fias died rob k ovrjpob 9 

xs pxrazmon' ala* rx'se xmas' apo* tw ponxr»%s 

into temte'cun, but dxli'vur us from bx x'vl: 

Stc trod etrrev J) mils la xaX ij dovajiiq xai 

O'ti bn' es'tin x v&silx'a ke x bxmamis ke 

for to bx iz be kig'dum, and be pipoir, and 

% d6t;a elf robs atwvaq. ’Afiyjv. 

x box'a xs tos eornas. Amxm. 

be gloari, for bx e^'iz. Amen*. 


THE APPROVED ENGLISH VERSION. 

(In both the Old and the New Orthography.) 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 

$r Fa'bur h* art in he'vn, ha'loed bx bi nenu. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it 

Ai kiiydum kum*. Ai wil bx dun on ur$, az it 

is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, 

iz in hewn. GiV us bis de q>r de'li bred*. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
And fbrgiv' us <pr dets, az wx forgiv 1 <pr detmrz. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
And lxd us not into tsmte'cun, but dxli'vur us from 

evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 

x'vl: For bin iz bs kiq'dum, and be pcpoir, and 

the glory, forever. Amen, 
be glam, forewur. Amen*. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER IN FRENCH, 

As pronounced by Alexandre Pantoleon, A. M., of 
France , now Professor of Languages in the Vocal 
and Polyglot Gymnasium, Philadelphia . 

Explanation. — The first line is the French, in the old orthography; 
the second comprises the same words in Comstock's Alphabet, and the third 
is a literal translation in this alphabet. 

Notre Pbre qui es aux cieux, ton nom soit 
Notr Per ki o # z co sin', ton non swa 
Or Fa'bur hH art in be he'vnz, bi nem bx 

sanctify; ton rbgne vienne; ta volont^ soit faite 

sanktifie*; ton reny vicm; ta volmnte' swa fet 

ha'loed; fcfi kiiydum kum%; bi wil bx dun 

sur la terre comme au ciel. Donne nous aujourd’hui 
STr 1 a tor kom o sieL Don nN'z oj^rdri' 
on bx ur& az in hewn. Giv us t*-de' 

notre pain quotidien, et pardonne nous nos offenses 
notr pen kotidxeip, e pardon' un no'z ofaqs' 
cpr bred de'li, and forgiv' us q>r tres'pasiz 

comme aussi nous pardonnons k ceux qui nous ont 
kom osx # nK pardonon'z a sn ki nn'z can't 
az ol's© wx forgiv' t n boz b k us hav 

offenses; et ne nous abandonne point k la 

ofans&; e nu mf'z abandon' pwon't a la 

ofend'ed; and not us aban'dun not tN bx 

tentation, mais d&ivre nous du malin; car k 
tantasimnS mo delxvr' n h dT malonG kar a 
temte'cun, but dxli'vur us from bx x'vlwun; for tw 

toi appartient le rbgne, la puissance, et la 

twa apartien' In reny, la pTisans', e la 

bx bxloqz' be kiq'dum, be pq'ur, and be 

gloire aux siecl&s des sibcles. Amen, 

glwar © siekl do si ski*. Amen*, 

glam for e^'iz ov e^'iz. Amen* 

6 * 
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THE LORD’S PRATER IN CELTIC, 

As pronounced by Dr. John Robbrton, of Scotland , 
now Professor of Ancient and Modem 
Languages , in Philadelphia . 

Explanation. —The first line is the Celtic, in the old orthography; the 
second comprises the same words in Comstock’s alphabet; and the third is 
a literal translation in this alphabet. 

Ar n-Athair a ta air neamh; gu naomhaichear 

Ar n-A'xr a ta er nyey»; gu nnwexar 

Or Fa'bur hu art in hewn; bat bx halloed 

t* ainm; tbigeadh do rioghachd; deanar do thoil 

t’ anim%; hi'ga do rx'u\t; dye'nar do hal 

bi nem%; 1st kum bi kiipdum; let bx dan bi wil 

dir an talamh mar a nithear air neamh. Tabhair 

er an ta'luv mar a nx'ar er nyev%. Tawer 

on bx urO az bat me bx dun in hewn. Git 

dhuinn an diugh ar n’aran laitheil; agus maith 
ysny an dyu ar n-an-an la'el; a'gus mi 
tn us be de q>r bred dedi; and forgiv# 

dhuinn ar fiacha amhuil mar a mhaitheas sinne d’ ar 

ynny ar fx'a\a awil mar a va'yas ci'ni d* ar 

tu us <pr det lik az bat forgiv' wx tu ($r 

lucht-fiach. Agus na leig am buireadh sinn, ach 
A'gus na leg am bu'iruy ci'ni, a\ 
det'-pxpl. And not let go in'tH temte'cun us, but 

saor sinn o ole; oir is leatsa an rioghachd, 

sur ci'ni © oik; or is lyet'sa an rni\t, 

dxli'vur us from xwl; for iz tu bt be kixydum, 

agus an cumhachd, agus a’ gloir, gu siorruidh. 

a'gus an ku'va\t, a'gus a’ ylor, gu cxrrux. 

and be pqpair, and be glow, tu ewur-run'ii}. 

Amen. 

Amenw 

Amen%. 
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[From the Jackson Patriot.] 

A LECTURE ON PHONETICS, 

By John McLean , M. D., of Jackson, Michigan , Professor of Materia 
Medica in the Rush Medical College at Chicago ; delivered before 
the Jackson County Teachers? Institute, on Wednesday evening , 
October 28$, 1847. * 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We propose this evening, to make a few remarks upon the 
subject of Phonetics, which has of late been attracting considera¬ 
ble attention from many learned individuals, in various parts of 
the world. It first originated in America; but, at the present time, 
it is not confined to this country, but has crossed the Atlantic, 
and is now taking deep root in different countries in Europe. 

In our first setting out, it may be well for us to define what we 
mean by the term Phonetics, so that you may follow us under- 
standingly, as we proceed with our subject. It is derived from 
the Greek, and properly signifies Vocal Science , or the science of 
the voice. Webster’s definition is, the science of the elementary 
sounds uttered by the human voice in speech. 

Phonetics may be divided into two grand divisions, viz: Pho¬ 
nography and Phonotypy. 

Phonography means writing by sound, or by the voice. In the 
English language there are thirty-eight elementary sounds, which, 
by their varied combinations, produce all the variety of words 
with which our language abounds. In Phonography, each of 
these elementary sounds is represented by a distinct character or 
letter. Then, instead 6f having but twenty-six letters, the alph&r 
bet must be increased to thirty-eight, which makes an addition 
of twelve new characters. In the most approved systems of Pho¬ 
netics, the number of letters is forty-four. These additional six 
letters are compounds, representing compound sounds. For in¬ 
stance, there is a character for the sound of oi in oil; this cha¬ 
racter is called oy. There is another character for ai in air, Ac. 
As the elementary sounds of which these are made up modify 
each other, and easily run together, they are very properly repre¬ 
sented by a single charaoter, which in Comstock’s Phonetic Al- 
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phabet are so made that they represent, in part, the two original 
letters. 

Phonography may be divided into long-hand script Phonogr&r 
phy, and short Phonography. The short-hand is that which, in 
consequence of the greatest simplicity and brevity being observed 
in the construction of characters, contracts the writing to the 
shortest possible degree. This division may again be divided into 
full, corresponding, and reporting styles. 

Our object at this' time, is not to give any instruction in this 
style of writing, nor to show its advantages, nor to advocate its 
general adoption. In this respect, many may be somewhat dis¬ 
appointed in regard to the nature of this lecture. We consider 
rapid writing of but little importance, compared with the great 
object of possessing a natural and correct system of orthography; 
one that is founded on nature, governed by fixed and unalterable 
principles, applicable to every word in the English language, and 
totally distinct from that lawless arrangement of letters, which 
characterizes our present orthography. 

The subject of this Lecture, then, will be upon the general 
principle of so improving our alphabet, that there shall be a 
distinct character for every simple sound in our language; and 
of altering our orthography, so that words shall be spelled by 
such letters only as are necessary to express their sound; that is, 
they should be spelled exactly as they are pronounced. There 
should not be any silent and unmeaning letters; every one should 
help, and every one should have its appropriate sound, no matter 
where it is placed. 

The long-hand resembles our common script—All the old letters 
are retained, and enough new ones, resembling them in general 
appearance, are added, to constitute a distinct character for each 
simple sound in the English language. This style very much 
resembles our common hand, and is the style which will be brought 
into general use, and will, I hope, soon supersede the old ortho¬ 
graphy. It is about twenty-five per cent, shorter than the present 
system, is easy of execution, perfectly legible,) and appropriate 
for till legal purposes. 

Phonotypy is the same system of orthography, applied to print* 
ing. In this, according to Comstock’s system, which I think the 
best, by far, that has ever appeared, all the characters, of the old 
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alphabet are retained, and the new ones added (resembling them 
in general appearance) are sufficient to make a character for eaoh 
of the simple, or elementary Bounds in our language. For the 
sake of brevity, there are also added six compound letters or 
characters, which represent two sounds. In this respect, it cor* 
responds exactly to the script alphabet. The general appearance 
of the new is similar to that of the old, and the characters, unlike 
those of Pitman, are symmetrical and perfectly distinct, from 
each other. 

At the present time, there appears to be two rival systems, but 
the main objects and features are the same, although they differ 
materially in some of their details. 

Notwithstanding they somewhat differ, they are both laboring 
for the accomplishment of the same great object, and are rapidly 
advancing this great and glorious work, and will soon bring about 
a change in our barbarous orthography. 

Having made these few general remarks, we will now give a 
brief history of Phonetics. 

America may pride herself that the first individual who en* 
deavored to make a radical change in the letters of speech, and 
bring into use a Phonetic representation, was Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. At Philadelphia, and at London, that distinguished 
philosopher sowed those seeds which have sprung up, and are 
now promising “ a rich harvest.” 

Previous to the time of Franklin, others originated Phonetic 
alphabets, but they were so defective that they only made our 
difficult orthography more difficult, for which weighty reasons 
they never obtained public favor. 

Dr. Franklin, both in England and America, did much to lay 
the foundation for Phonetics. He wrote.and corresponded much, 
with literary persons of both sexes, in both countries. He gave 
currency to the anecdote of the chambermaid, who insisted that 
y-f spelled wife. He aroused a Phonetic spirit that has never 
slumbered, and which now has reached perfection, in the system 
of Dr. Andrew Comstock. 

In 1768, Franklin practiced his theory in London, of which I 
haye specimens in my possession, which I can exhibit to the 
curious. After Franklin had originated his system, it was followed 
by many pthers for a period of 70 years; but all of which were 
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more or leas imperfect, until the genius of Dr. Comstock, aided 
by bis highly-cultivated ear, in distinguishing the nice shades of 
difference between the elementary sounds of our language, and 
by the labors of his predecessors, was enabled to present to the 
world a beautiful and perfect system. 

In 1789, Noah Webster, author of the dictionary, published an 
cnay in favor of Spelling according to sound. He, however, 
employed the old letters only, and in order to make up for the 
deficiency of letters, he employed a combination of them, so as 
to represent the remaining simple sounds. Thus, for long e, he 
employed two ee’s; for broad a, an, &o.; and for a few of the 
vowel sounds, he recommended the addition of marks to the old 
characters. In the preface to his dictionary, he warmly advocates 
a uniform system of vocal representation. 

In 1793,' Dr. William Thornton published his orthoepio theory. 
In consequence of representing several of the simple sounds by 
two or more characters, as, for instance, i by ai, his system was 
rather cumbrous and ill-looking, and consequently found but little 
favor with the public. 

In 1798, James Ewing published, at Trenton, his Columbian 
alphabet. 

In 1808, Wm. Pelham published at Boston a system of nota¬ 
tion, in which he printed Basselas. He formed no new letters, 
but represented the different sounds of the vowels by accents, 
which he placed'over them, after the manner of the Arabic. 

In 1813, Thomas Embree published, at Philadelphia, his ortho- 
graphy. 

In 1827, James Rush, of Philadelphia, published a work en¬ 
titled “ The Philosophy of the Human Voice.” He arranged the 
elements under three general heads, vis., tonics, sub-tonics, and 
atonies. He admitted but thirty-five elementary sounds in the 
English language. 

In 1836, N. Nash published his system of orthography. The 
characters of his alphabet were all of the same length, and very 
unlike those in common use. 

In 1841, The Literary Reformer, edited by the Rev. Mr. Beards¬ 
ley, A. J. Carter, and Edward Hutava, made its appearance.at 
St. Louis. The letters in which it was printed were all of the 
same length. Mr. Beardsley, like Rush, acknowledged but thirty* 
five elementary sounds. 
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• An officer of the army invented a new system of orthography, 
whieh was lithographed at Baltimore in the year 1843. 

In 1843, ^Benjamin Antrim published at Philadelphia a work 
entitled Pantograpby, which contained more than fifty specimens 
of different alphabets. 

In 1837, Mrl Rich began to work in good earnest in this great 
reformation; and in 1843, he began to talk and lecture on the 
subject for the purpose of obtaining objections and the opinions 
of the learned,, so that he might thereby the better perfect his 
system. In the Monroe Democrat, of Rochester, N. Y., June 1st, 
1847, in giving a history of his labors, he speaks as follows:— 
“ Early in 1844, I sent to our National Congress a memorial, in 
which I set forth eight chief reasons for this reformation, whieh 
have since, in England, been copied into several periodicals, and 
extensively circulated in that country and this. I set forth its 
possibility and feasibleness, my own reformed alphabet, with pre¬ 
liminary and .subsequent remarks, and my answer to the principal 
objections. This memorial the House of Representatives heard 
and printed, to extend in the nation the knowledge, the considera¬ 
tion, and the discussion of the general subject, as an object of 
political economy” (See .House Documents, No. 126, of the 28th 
Congress, firet session, which you may read and consider at your 
leisure.) # 

In 1843, Isaac Pitman, of Bath, England, commenced publish¬ 
ing a Phonotypic Journal. He has published several alphabets, 
and the one he now uses he considers defective. Much of his 
pronunciation is in bad taste, and wholly unfit for the United 
States. 

About the first of January, 1847, Andrews and Boyle com 
menced publishing, at Boston, a weekly Phonotypic newspaper. 
Their alphabet is one which Pitman formerly employed, but has 
now rejected. It is, however, with but few exceptions, the same 
as that which Pitman now employs. 

In 1831, Dr. Andrew .Comstock, of Philadelphia (who has been 
long engaged in teaching practical elocution, and is the author 
of one of the most popular works on this subject now extant), 
commenced, by his charts of the elements of utterance, to pavo 
the way for a Phonetic reform. His elocution was published In 
1841, and is now used in many of our colleges, and other instito- 
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tions of learning. In 1846, his Phonology made its appearance, 
and in September following, he commenced his Phonetio Mag* 
sine, a monthly periodical, devoted, to this cause.- He has pub¬ 
lished a number of works in his Phonetic alphabet* and is eon- 
stantly engaged in getting out others. 

Among the Phonetio works issued by him, are the Phonetio 
Header, containing a selection of pieces, classical aqd moral, in 
prose and in Terse; and the Phonetio Speaker, consisting of read-? 
ing exercises in Comstock's Elocution, and the frew Testament. 
He writes me that he intends to labor indefatigably in the caus^ 
until a revolution is effected in our barbarous orthography. ' In 
addition to his alphabet, he has invented signs to .‘designate every 
variety of tone and modulation. These perfect the Phonetic 
system, and render it admirably calculated to .make correct and 
graceful readers; and in a much shorter time than by any other 
system. It needed an elocutionist to perfect this system, and it 
has, after so long a period, fallen into the proper handsand what 
Franklin commenced in America, Dr. Comstock bids fair to ac¬ 
complish. He has reduced it to a system, natural, plain, and 
simple—so natural and simple, that all who become acquainted 
with it, admire and adopt it. Having said .this much of its his¬ 
tory, we will now speak of the practicability of its adoption. 

It is objected to this reform, that it is attended with inconve¬ 
niences and difficulties. This is a very natural objection, and 
always occurs when any reformation is proposed. All reformers, 
and all reformations, have had to meet with stern opposition.. 
The question, then,' is not whether there will be difficulties or in¬ 
conveniences, but whether the difficulties may not be overcome; 
and when surmounted, whether the conveniences will not be greater 
than the inconveniences. In the case of Phonetics, the difficulties 
are only in the beginning of the praotice. They may be overcome 
in one day, and then the advantages are lasting, and wo shall be 
reaping the benefits of it in eveiy word we read, and-in every word 
we write. 

As to those who do not spell well (which mako up tho greatest * 
part of those who read and write, say about ninety-nine per cent), 
the difficulty of learning to spell well would be far less in Pho¬ 
netics than in Heterotypy. In spelling, we naturally fall into the 
phonetio mode, as much as our imperfect alphabet will admit of; 
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add most of our present bad spelling is only bad beoanse it is 
contrary to Our present bad rules. In Phonetics, what is now 
called bad spelling would be called good spelling. 

The difficulty of learning to spell well, according to our present 
orthography, i? so great, that few ever accomplish it; and the 
great massof mankind write on to old age, without being able to 
acquire it 

.. The opposers, pf reform object to this, because, they say, our 
etymologies would be lost and we'could not ascertain the mean¬ 
ing of. words. In reply to this, we would say, that etymologies 
are at present very uncertain, but such as they are, they could 
be found in bid books. 

. In course of time,'words change their meaning as well as their 
spelling and pronunciation; and we do not look to etymology for 
their present meaning. In answering this objection. Dr. Franklin 
says: - -“If I should caU a man a knqve and a villain, he would 
hardly be satisfied with my telling him that one of these words 
origipally signified only a lad or a servant, and the other an under 
ploughman, or the inhabitant of a village. It is from present 
usage only that the meaning of words is to be determined.” 

Another objection, frequently raised, is, that the distinction be¬ 
tween words of similar sound but different spelling would be lost. 
This distinction is already destroyed in pronunciation, and we 
rely on the sense alone of the sentence to ascertain the meaning. 
In speaking, we have no difficulty in ascertaining the meaning 
of such words. Then why should , there be in Phonetic writing, 
when we have the. whole sentence before us, and can take as much 
time as we please, to see the relation its respective parts have to 
each other.. If there is any fault here, it is in the language itself, 
and not in the orthography. Phonetics has nothing to do with 
the structure of language. Its office is to represent sounds in the 
most natural and easy way, by appropriate characters. 

Another objection is, that all the books now written would be 
useless. AH who can now read them would not be likely to for¬ 
get the use of them. Others would long learn to read them, 
though they practiced the Phonetic system. 

An inconvenience of this character actually happened in Italy. 
At one time all its people spoke and wrote the Latin; but as the 
language ohanged, the spelling followed it. If the spelling had 
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not changed with the. language, the Italian would find It much 
more difficult to learn to read and write hie language than at * 
present. * 

The spelling of the English language has undergone great 
changes. By these changes, many works have been rendered 
unintelligible, until reprinted in a new spelling. The change 
that we contemplate, is not any greater than those that have 
taken place, and it is much more easy, and is perfectly natural. 
The former changes have been difficult and arbitrary.. Here is a 
specimen of the orthography of the thirteenth century' 

" Hevene goth aboute the urthe.” 

We see, then, that changes have taken place in our orthography, 
and they will continue to take place, until it is placed upon a 
natural basis, governed by fixed and unalterable principles; This 
is the design of Phonology. 

Now is the time to surmount whatever, difficulties and inconve¬ 
niences may present themselves; for sooner or later the change 
must be effected, and it can be done now with greater ease than 
at any other period. If the public were disposed to make the 
change, the difficulty of effecting it now would be so small that it 
would scarcely be worth taking into consideration. 

All who can now read and write would overcome the difficulty 
in one day, and those who cannot read or write would learn to do 
so by the principles of Phonetics in one-sixth of the time it would 
require to learn them in Heterotypy. It would be avast saving, 
even at the commencement. Shall not we, who can read in He¬ 
terotypy, forego the labor of one or two days, for the purpose of 
saving those who cannot, and the rising generation, years of. un¬ 
necessary toil? Saying nothing of the beauty and simplicity of 
the system, would not the spirit of Christianity and benevolence 
prompt us to do so f. 

But still the objector objects; and it is said that the silent letters 
should be retained, and that by leaving them out, as we propose 
to do, would, in a great measure, destroy the force'and beauty of 
words. For instance, they say that if ghost were spelled without * 
the K it would look ae if lacking in an important part, and its 
force and beauty of pronunciation would, in a great measure, be 
destroyed. 
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There is some considerable force in this objection, as any one 
can readily see, by giving silent letters to other words; and to 
correspond with ghost, we might improve the spelling of port by 
adding h after p, thus, j phort; and the spelling of boys by adding 
h after 6, thus, bhays; and it might be rendered still more ex¬ 
pressive by placing an apostrophe after b , thus, Vhoys . This is 
quite an improvement of modern date, and we are forced to admit 
that silent letters give much expression to words, and the more 
of them the better, and for this weighty reason, they should be 
retained, and others, also, should be added! 

Another objection to Phonetics is, that it is altering our lan¬ 
guage. In reply to this we would say that Phonotypy does not 
contemplate any such change, but on the contrary is calculated to 
preserve our language in its greatest purity. Words are impressed 
upon paper exactly as they are pronounced; and when works are 
prepared in accordance with the pronunciation of our best speakers, 
every one who reads them in Phonotypy must give and will ac¬ 
quire the same pronunciation. 

We will read a passage from the New Testament, published ill 
Comstock's Phonetic Alphabet, in order to show that it does not 
in the least alter our language; and here we will pronounce each 
word exactly as it is written. [Reads.] 

I would make the remark, in relation to Comstock's Phenotypic 
Testament, that I believe a dhild who should use it as a reading- 
book, would, by reading it once through, learn more correct pro¬ 
nunciation than by twenty times the amount of reading in the 
ordinary manner. In Phonotypy, the reader is forced to give the 
pronunciation which the letters indicate; but in Heterotypy, he 
can exercise the greatest latitude. 

The pronunciation given by Dr. Coinstook, in his Phonetic Tes¬ 
tament, is that of our best speakers; and many who think their 
pronunciation good, might be otherwise convinced, and have it 
much improved, if they would but carefhlly read it through. It 
is the plainest kind of >a pronouncing dictionary for every word. 

Dr. Comstock has an improvement in addition to his alphabet, 
whioh renders his system perfect. It consists in the use of accen¬ 
tual marks, which differ from those in common use, as they net 
only give the accented syllables and inflections of the voice, but 
the melody also. By the aid of these marks, in connection with 
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Phonetio spelling, a person is enabled to prononnoe oorreotly, and 
to give to every word its correct elocutionary expression. 

Here, then, is plainness and correctness on the one hand, con¬ 
trasted with the obscurity and irregularity of Heterotypy, on the 
other. So much, then, for the objection of altering our lan¬ 
guage. 

“ Saj, shall oar language he forgot 
With all its thoughts refined. 

Because truth’s alphabet eould not 
An introduction find ? 

“No ; we will write our noble tongue 
In faultless types of sound. 

And spread the realms of earth among 
Our literature renowned.” 

Another objection brought forward by many, is innovation. 
They cry innovation, and say that it shonld not be tolerated. In 
reply, we say that innovation, merely, is no argument against 
anything that is new; but we are to look at the results, and if 
they are good, then should we lend it a helping hand. 

Are not all the improvements of the day innovations? Is not 
the. steam-engine an innovation upon the old method of obtaining 
power? Is not the rail-road an innovation upon the old method 
of travelling? Is not the magnetic telegraph an innovation upon 
the old method of transporting news ? In short, are not all the 
improvements in art and in science innovations upon the old? 
Do away with innovation and you do away with all improve¬ 
ments. 

Had man heeded the teachings of those who cry ont against 
innovation, then we should still be compelled to plod along 
through the mud, at the rate of three or four miles an hour, and 
to cross our inland waters in the slow and uncertain sail-vessel; 
but now that innovation did take plaoe, we can, in all kinds of 
weather, perform tuir journeys in comfortable oars, at the rate of 
twenty or thirty miles an hoar, and can traverse our inland seas 
and rivers, and the mighty ocean, in floating palaces, propelled 
by steam. So long as innovation brings better in the plaoe of 
that which it supersedes, we should encourage it; and the more 
of such innovation the better. 

Again, many say that it is difficult to introduce the Phonetio 
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orthography, and that they think it oan never he done, and there- 
fore they think it useless to make any effort to farther the cause. 

In reply, we would say that if it is worthy and desirable, bat 
difficult to introduce into public favor, then is there the more 
need of your active exertions. But, for your encouragement, we 
would say that it is not so difficult a matter as many suppose. 
Those who keep up with the intelligence oh this subject must 
know that it is taking deep root, and is fast spreading, both in 
this country and in Europe. It has already received such an im¬ 
pulse that it never will cease to advance until the object is fully 
accomplished. In the United States and in England,, there are 
several periodicals devoted entirely to this cause. The Bible and 
other standard works are stereotyped and published in Phonotypy, 
and continually there are being issued other works; and many 
periodicals and newspapers of the day are devoting part of their 
columns to Phonotypy and the cause of Phonetics. It is already 
introduced and taught in many of our common schools and semi¬ 
naries of learning. We might spend 4he whole evening in reading 
extracts of letters from professors and teachers in all parts of the 
Union, showing the extent to which it has already spread, and the 
favor with which it is received. 

In the English language, there are but about eighty words pro¬ 
nounced as they are spelled, or spelled as they are pronounced; 
hence, in order to spell the greater part of our language,, the 
student has to depend upon the sheer effort of memory. The 
orthography is altogether arbitrary. There are no fixed rules or 
principles by which it is governed. What a Herculean task to 
become a good speller! No wonder there are so few who can 
spell correctly. And still, if a person makes any pretensions to 
learning, and does not spell every word correctly, he renders 
himself a subject for ridicule. Many who make pretensions to a 
finished education would blush if their orthography was criticised 
and exposed. What drilling and what a vast amount of time is 
devoted to its acquisition, which otherwise might be employed 
upon useful branches of education. 

In Phonetics, when a person has once learned the alphabet, he 
is enabled to spell correctly every word as he pronounced it. 
There cannot be any error, except it is first in the pronunciation. 
A child will not only learn to spell more readily and correctly, 
8 * 
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bat be will learn to read in a muoh shorter time. An adolt who 
cannot read, will, if taught upon the prinoiplee of Phonetics, 
learn as much in three months as in three years by our present 
barbarous orthography. 

What a vast amount of economy might be practiced here, and 
h6w muoh more might education be diffused throughout every 
class of society; and we should become more happy, prosperous, 
and moral. 

Phonetics, by leaving out all silent letters, lessens the number 
employed in any given sentence about twenty-five per cent. We 
will here give a few specimens of words spelled in each of these 
styles. [The Professor here gave some amusing instances of 
putting out words.] 

There is a very great irregularity in our present orthography. 
Foreigners who attempt to^pum to read and write our language, 
notice this fact, and this-irregularity makes it a very difficult 
matter to acquire. A Frenchman, endeavoring to pronounce 
certain words, such as plough tough, cough, though, being struck 
with the similarity of their spelling, pronounced them accord¬ 
ingly. Bat when hewas told their true pronunciation, he ex¬ 
claimed in disgust,* “ I never see the like of this English; they 
spell the word Solomon, but they pronounce it Nebuchadnezzar!” 
We cannot wonder, then, that a German professor, in reading of 
a society of useful knowledge , read it the society of oos-e-ftrt knot- 
ed-ge. < 

Last evening we heard much about .educating the mass. This 
is a noble object, and worthy of all exertion for its accomplish¬ 
ment; for upon it, in a great measure, depends the safety and 
perpetuity of our own republican institutions. How is this to be 
done ? How can the great mass of the people be educated ? 

Is it by continuing our present difficult and irregular ortho¬ 
graphy t Is it by guarding the way with a multitude of silent 
and unmeaning letters, so that none but the favored few can 
enter her domains and receive that benefit (an education) which 
should freely be granted to every individual t Or is it by making 
our alphabet as simple as possible, and our orthography governed 
by natural, fixed, and general* rules, so that when the alphabet is 
learned, the greatest difficulty is surmounted in acquiring the 
noble art of reading ? 
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Who should be engaged in thif ^formation T Every individual 
who can read or write, or who. hjghes to acquire the art of so 
doing. But teachers should be.jftoemost in this great undertaking. 
They should not* as many say* bold back until the public mind is 
fitted to receive it, for they aredpQked to as leaders and instructors 
in such matters, and they should•be actively engaged in preparing 
and stimulating'the people to entd£ heart and hand in this great 
reformation, which is so grand ih principle, and is yet to be so 
glorious in its results r 

In matters pertaining to literature, you should not be led by 
the mass of mankind, but you should lead them; and the charac¬ 
ter and mind of the rising generation;, and the future destiny of 
our nation, depends in a great ipe^sure upon your character, 
talents, and efforts. 

You hold a responsible station in society, -and you should en¬ 
deavor to act well your part. You should be foremost in every 
improvement in your profession. Your position is such that your 
influence for good ought to be felt far and wide. 

Act well your part, and the nation and the world' will acknow¬ 
ledge their indebtedness to ydity and the young shall rise up and 
call you blessed. You will be; respected and honored in society; 
and when you die, many « heart will beat, and many a bosom 
heave with sorrow. You*: deeds and your nhmes shall not soon 
be forgotten, but long wilt they be held in grateful remembrance. 

In conclusion, we would say that all who desire a true and na¬ 
tural system of ortbogTaphyshould encourage the cause of Pho¬ 
netics. All who desire ia; lessen the amount of time and labor 
necessary to Acquire.-dim hit of reading, writing, and spelling, 
should encourage it. All Who desire to make education universal, 
and the . path to it -easy and pleasaht,. should encourage it* AH 
who wish to lessen; crime and poverty, by making education more 
general, should encourage it, All Who love their country should 
encourage it. All wboloVe nature, system and order, should 
encourage it. All who. love .mankind, and are desirous that the 
gospel should be read and known by ev6ry nation, should encour¬ 
age it. In si; word, everjr lover of «trbth and improvement, every, 
philanthropist, and every .Christian, should encourage it. 

The Phonetic alphabet is now so extended as to answer as a 
universal alphabet for every language. It is called the alphabet 
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of nature, and undoubtedly is one of the mighty means to he used 
in spreading peace, and cementing together in one family, all the 
nations of the' earth—a mighty engine in elevating the condition 
of man, and of hastening the time when “ the‘earth shall he full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


FRANKLIN'S PHONETIC ALPHABET. 

The following correspondence between Miss Stevenson and Dr. 
Franklin is copied from a quarto volume, entitled “ Political , Mis- 
cellaneous, arid Philosophical Pieces . By Benjj. Franklin, LL.D. 
and F. R. S., London, 1779.” In the above work, this correspond¬ 
ence, with the exception of the last sentence of Miss Stevenson's 
letter, is in Franklin's Phonetic characters. . 

From Miss S **** to Dr. Franklin. 

Kensington, (Eng.,) Sept 26,1768. 
Dear Sir, „ .... 

I have transcribed your alphabet, Ac., which I think might be 
of service to those who wish to acquire an accurate pronunciation, 
if that could be fixed; but I see many inconveniences, as well as 
difficulties, that would attend the bringing your, letters and ortho¬ 
graphy into common use. All our - etymologies would be lost, 
consequently we could not ascertain the meaning of many words; 
the distinction, too, between words of different meaning and simi¬ 
lar sound. Would be useless, unless we living writers publish new 
editions. In short, I believe we must let people spell on in their 
old way, and (as I find it easiest) do the same ourselves. With 
ease and with sincerity I can in the old way, subscribe myself, 
Dear Sir, * • 

Your faithful and affectionate servant, 

Dr. Franklin. M. S. 


Dr. Franklin’s Answer to Miss 8 *♦**. 

*. • 

Dear Madam, 

The objection you make to rectifying our alphabet, “ that it will 
be attended with inconveniences and difficulties,” is a natural one; 
for it always occurs when any reformation is proposed, whether 
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in Teligion, government, laws, and even down as low as roads and 
wheel-carriages. The true question then, is not whether there 
will be no difficulties or inconveniences, but whether the difficul¬ 
ties may not be.surmounted; and whether the conveniences will 
not, on the whole, be greater than the inconveniences. In this 
case, the difficulties are only in the beginning of the practioe: 
when they are once overcome, the advantages are lasting. To 
either yon or me, who spell well in the present mode, I imagine 
the difficulty of changing that mode for the new is not so great, 
but that we might perfectly get over it in a week’s writing. As 
to those who do not spell well, if the two difficulties are compared, 
viz., that of teaching them true spelling in the present mode, and 
that of teaching them the new alphabet and the new spelling 
according Jbo it, I am confident that the latter would be by far the 
least. They naturally fall into the new method already, as much 
as the imperfeotion of their alphabet will admit of; their present 
bad spelling is only bad; because contrary to the present bad 
rules: under the new rules it would be good. The difficulty of 
learning to spell well in the old way is so great, that few attain 
it; thousands and thousands writing on to old age, without ever 
being able to acquire it ’Tie, besides, a difficulty continually in¬ 
creasing, as the sound gradually varies more and more from the 
spelling; and to foreigners it makes the learning to pronounce 
our language, as written in our books, almost impossible. 

Now, as to “ the inconveniences” you mention. The first is, 
that “ all our etymologies would be lost, consequently we could 
not ascertain the meaning of many Words.” Etymologies are at 
present very uncertain; but such as they are, the old books would 
still preserve them, and etymologists would there find them. 
Words, in the course of time, change their meanings, as well as 
.their spelling and pronunciation; and we do not look to etymology 
for their present meanings. If I should call a man a knave and a 
villain, he would hardly be satisfied with my telling him, that one 
of the words originally signified only a lad or servant; and the 
other, an under-ploughman, or the inhabitant of a village. It is 
from present usage only, the meaning of words is to be deter¬ 
mined. 

Your second inconvenience is, that “the distinction between 
words of different meaning and similar sound would be destroyed.” 
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That distinction is already destroyed in pronouncing them; and 
we rely on the sense alone of the sentence to ascertain which of 
the several words, similar in sound, we intend. If this is suffi¬ 
cient in the rapidity of discourse, it will he much more so in 
written sentences which may be read leisurely, and attended to 
more particularly in case of difficulty, than -we can attend to a 
past sentence while the speaker is hurrying us along with new 
ones. 

Tour third inconvenience is, that “ all the books already written 
would be useless.” This inconvenience would only come on gra¬ 
dually, in a course of ages. Tou and I, and other now living 
readers, would hardly forget the use of them. People would long 
learn to read the old writing, though they practised the new. 
And the inconvenience is not greater than what has already hap¬ 
pened in a similar case, in Italy. Formerly its inhabitants all 
spoke and wrote Latin: as the language changed, the spelling 
followed it It is true, that at present, a mere unlearned Italian 
cannot read the Latin books; though they are still read and un¬ 
derstood by many. But, if the spelling had never been changed, 
he would now have found it much more difficult to read and write 
his own language; for written words would have had no relation 
to sounds; they would only have stood for things; so that if he 
would express in writing the idea he has when he sounds the 
word vescovo, he must use the letters episcopus. In short, what¬ 
ever the difficulties and inconveniences now are, they will be more 
easily surmounted now than hereafter; and some time or other 
it must be done, or bur writing will become the same with the 
Chinese, as to the difficulty of learning and using it. And it 
would already have been such, if we had continued the Saxonr 
spelling and writing, used by our forefathers. 

I am, my dear friend, 

Tours affectionately, 

' B. FRANKLIN. 

London, Craven Street, Sept . 28,1768. 
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COMSTOCK’S ALPHABET, GRAPHIC AMD TYPIC 
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OF 

COMSTOCK'S SYSTEM OF PHONETICS. . 


From the Saturday Courier of May 2d, 1846. 

Comstock’s Treatise on Phonology. 

Every one, who has paid the least attention to the construction of onr 
language, must have observed the great uncertainty and perplexity of its 
principles: and many foreigners, in attempting to master its arbitrary 
peculiarities, have been compelled to abandon it in despair. In view of 
these plain facts, we presume it will be curious, if not deeply interesting, 
to all who speak the language, to learn something of a formidable at¬ 
tempt now being made, both in England and in this country, to render 
the orthography and pronunciation of the English language easy of 
acquisition, and classic and perfect in every feature, by means of an 
alphabet which appropriates a letter to every elementary sound. 

We have glanced at the several systems that have come under our 
eye, and give the decided preference, in point of beauty and complete¬ 
ness, to that of the well-known Dr. Comstock, of this city, who should 
be considered as almost the father and inventor of the reform. Accord¬ 
ing to this plan, each of the elementary sounds in the English language 
has the same letter wherever the sound occurs. The effect produced by 
the new letters in the appearance of the print, gives additional beauty 
to the mechanism of the words. And as the alphabet here presented 
removes all difficulty in spelling and pronouncing the words of our lan¬ 
guage, all philologists, who consult the welfare of the human race, must 
rejoice in the prospect of seeing the world relieved of that heavy burden, 
the old system of orthography, which nothing but the Chinese charac¬ 
ters emulates in perplexity. 

We are not noted for running after 44 new-fangled absurdities, 11 but 
we think the importance, of the end proposed in this matter so great as 
to warrant us in taking some trouble to explain in brief its features to 
our readers — fully aware that any attempt to reform a universal and 
deeply-seated popular custom, must necessarily be a work of time and 
perseverance. 

[Here followed the New Alphabet, several instances of the absnrdities of the old 
system of orthography, copied from the Treatise, and the Lord’s Prayer in Phonetic 
characters.—K d.J 
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A Letter from Professor Milea. 

Savannah, Ga., April 17, 1847. 

My dear Doctor : 

I have received your Magazine since its commencement; the last'two 
numbers having just reached me. It appears to be improving each 
successive month, I have shown the work to a large number of the 
literati of the Sooth; and, with here and there an exception, your plan 
meets with unqualified favor. The wonder is, not that such an enter- 
prise is going into successful operation, but that it has never been done 
before. 1 was discussing the scheme with the Principal of a large 
classical school at Milledgeville, and he said that he did not think he 
should patronize it. Says he, u It will not be for my immediate interest 
to advocate it at this time; but I apprehend it will be successful, and at 
no very distant day. 1 * So much for the opinion of one whose interest is 
against it Judge Longstreet, the distinguished President of Emery 
College, at Oxford, says your plan is the successful practice on the best 
idea that has been advanced since the publication of the first alphabet 
It is gratifying to see how effectually your Alphabet is going ahead 
of the crude and uncouth system of Pitman. A system of so many and 
such glaring faults as his, can end in nothing but disappointment. 

Yours truly, 

PLINY MILES. 


A Letter from Professor. J. Horace Smith, Jeffersonian Academy , New 
Orleans . 

New Orleans, April 26th, 1847. 

Dr. A. Comstock : 

Dear Sir,—I received yours of the 17th ult; but the expectation of 
receiving a copy of each of your Phonetic works prevented me from 
answering it earlier. I am much disappointed by not yet obtaining 
those works and your Charts, for which I applied through a book-house 
in this place as early as the third of February. I presume they will 
come soon. 

I acknowledge, with grateful feelings, your kindness in anticipating 
my wishes, by sending, through the post, a copy of your Phonetic 
Speaker. How much reason has the world to adopt your works, and 
hail you as the benefactor of mankind! I feel persuaded that you must 
acquire a fame imperishable, from one extremity of the globe to the 
other: your works cannot* die. The ease with which the English lan¬ 
guage may now be acquired, its richness, perspicuity, and grandeur, 
the enterprise of those who use it, all assure me that it is destined to 
give laws to the world. Not fifty years ago, the English language was 
confined within a very harrow circle — now it is much more general in 
every quarter. History is full of this natural progress; we hardly know 
where to place its dawn. The English language has been one of pro- 
gression and improvement all along. It is quite difficult to read it as 
written even in Elizabeth’s time; and now, in our own times, it has 
materially changed and improved. But why not terminate these per¬ 
plexing changes at once, by the introduction of a perfect alphabet? All 
thinking persons expect one from some quarter or other. There must 
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be a commencement — and few reflecting men will feel disposed to im¬ 
pede any improvement, much less one which must benefit the civilized 
world. 

As far as I can judge, .your characters .are perfect; and your vocal 
gymnastic exercises, and, indeed, everything hi your Speaker, are truly 
rational. I am in raptures with your system, and intend to bring it 
immediately into public notice. It is my design to form classes in 
Elocution as soon as I can obtain a sufficient number of your books. 

Go oh, Sir, in your laudable and praiseworthy enterprise — I will do 
all I can here in the South. All great and moral reforms must spiing 
from the youth of our land. An instructor requires a vigilance that 
never sleeps — a perseverance that never tires: we must work, work, 
work. 

I am your obedient servant, 

J. H. SMITH. 


A Letter from the Hon. Ira Mayhew. 

STATE OF MICHIGAN: 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, ) 
Monroe, May 15, 1847. J 

Dear Sir : 

I received by yesterday’s mail, 44 Comstock’s Phonetic Reader,” and 
“Speaker.” I had before in my possession (received from some un¬ 
known source) your “Treatise on Phonology,” No. 1, and the 1st, 2d, 
3d, 7th, and 9th Nos. of your “Phonetic Magazine.” 

I was unable to give any attention to these works when first received. 
When I got a little time to devote to fhe subject, I took up the Treatise 
on Phonology, and I was unable to lay it down until I had completed its 
perusal. I placed it in the hands of my children, and judge what was 
my surprise to hear a daughter, not yet sirf years old, read the first 
chapter of Genesis fluently, in less than one hour from the time she first 
saw a Phonetic character! • 

I think much of Phonology ae a meano of acquiring , readily and accu¬ 
rately^ a knowledge of the orthoepy of our language, 
i I suppose the “ Reader” and 44 Speaker” were forwarded by yourself; 

or your publishers. You will please receive my thanks for the favor. I 
have never carefully examined your Charts, though I have seen one of 
them in a school taught by one of your former students. 

I wish you every possible success in your efforts to facilitate the ac¬ 
quisition of the English language. Permit me; sir, to express the hope 
that, when you shall have prepared the necessary elementary books, 
Phonology wall become a common branch of study in the primary schools 
of this, and other States of the Union. 

Very truly yours, 

IRA MAYHEW, 
Sv'p't. Public Instruction. 

To Andrew Comstock, M. D., J 
Philadelphia. i 
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From Godey's Magazine and Lady's Book , July , 1847. 

The Phonetic Speaker, by A. Comstock, M. D. The Phonetic 
Reader, by A. Comstock, M. D. Both of these nicely-printed volumes 
are from the press of E. H. Butler & Co., and certainly make Phonetic- 
dom appear quite imposing. We have also received several numbers 
of u Comstock's Phonetic Magazine devoted to the new art. It has & 
most energetic and indefatigable master teacher in Dr. Comstock, and 
if the work of changing the modes of spelling and writing the English 
language can be done, he seems * the 1 Hercules for the task. In our 
August number, we shall advert to this subject again, and give speci¬ 
mens of this new method* so that our readers may have the opportunity 
of seeing-what we are not sufficiently skilled in the signs as yet to 
explain. 


From the North American and United States Gazette, July 8, 1847. 

[This article was written by the late p r. Robert Montgomery Bird, Au¬ 
thor of “The Gladiator,” “Nick of the Woods,” “The Infidel,” “Cali- 
var,” Ac.] 

Dr. Comstock’s Phonotypy, or Phonetic Reform. We have on our 
table three of Dr. Comstock’s publications, — the Phonetic Magazine , 
No. 11, for July, 1847; the Phonetic Minstrel, or Songs in honor of 
Phonotypy, set to popular airs; and the first number of the New Testa¬ 
ment (embracing the Gospel of St. Matthew, and part of that of St. 
Mark), printed in Dr. Comstock’s new phonetic character. 

The Phonetic reform, we need scarcely inform the reader, aims to 
remedy the confusion and innumerable difficulties growing out of the 
want of correspondence between the pronunciation and the orthography 
of the English language, and aims to remedy all by the introduction 
of a new alphabet, capable of representing with precision the literal 
sounds of which words are composed. ' The defect in the language is a 
notorious and admitted one, and has been the occasion of various at¬ 
tempts by ingenious persons to introduce phonetic systems; no less than 
ten of which, including one by Dr. Franklin, we find noticed in the 
Phonetic Magazine. 

It would be impossible for us to give the reader any just idea of these 
alphabets, without the introduction of their types, differing, of course, 
very considerably from those in which these remarks are printed. Nor 
is this necessary, as our object is merely to invite attention to a subject 
in itself of considerable interest, and to commend the ingenuity of Dr. 
Comstock’s System, and the eneVgy with which, regardless of expense, 
and of the obstacles always thrown in the way of reformers, he labors 
to promote the cause he lias so much at heart. 

The success of such a reform would be productive of great benefits, 
by reducing the time and labor necessary to the perfect acquisition of 
English orthography. Under the present system, a child is necessarily 
occupied for years in learning to read. The syllabic alphabet invented 
by the native Indian philosopher Guest, for the Cherokee language, 
enables a little papoose who never before saw a letter, to read a Cherokee 
book in two or three days. As soon as he has acquired the alphabet, he 
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has acquired the power of reading. The multifarious sounds of the 
English language forbid a syllabic alphabetbut it is evident that an 
alphabet in which every letter has a fixed and unalterable value, would 
greatly expedite the progress and lessen the task of learning, where the 
alphabet itself is not a difficult one. This is not at all the case with 
Comstock’s. It consists of but thirty-eight simple and six compound 
letters,—forty-four in all; and a half hour or hour's attention will make 
any adult readers, and, we should think, many juvenile ones, acquainted 
with it. 

From the Christian Observer , Philadelphia. July 9,1847. 

The New Testament, Printed in Comstock's Perfect Alphabet. Pub¬ 
lished in Numbers . Philadelphia: Published by A. Comstock, M. D., 
100 Arch street 8vo. pp. 64. 

Most of our readers, we presume, have heard of Dr. Comstock's 
Phonetic Alphabet —in which every elementary sound in our language is 
designated by a letter appropriated to that sound only. His alphabot 
consists of 38 characters, which express all the elementary sounds in the 
language. In its structure we have the results of patient thought and 
ingenuity, presented in forms so simple, as to enable one to understand 
it in a very short time. In one hour a child may be taught to read and 
pronounce words correctly, printed in the phonetic characters. The 
author designs his alphabet to be universal—and, from a cursory exami¬ 
nation, it appears to be admirably adapted to express the elementary 
sounds in most of the languages of modern Europe. 

The advantages of an alphabet expressing. every sound by a letter, 
and of words so written that their pronunciation shall be seen at a 
glance, are perfectly obvious. Every reader recollects that it was the 
labor of months or years in childhood, to learn to spell and read cor- 
rectly; and then he must have a dictionary at hand, if he would acquire 
the approved pronunciation of our language. The Phonetic Alphabet 
is designed to save our children from more than nine-tenths of all 
this toil. I 

The changes it proposes to introduce in written language, are funda¬ 
mental. It will create a revolution in writing and printing, if it shall 
be universally adopted. Whether it is desirable to save our children 
from the mentaP-labor and discipline required in learning the various 
sounds of letters—and whether it is practicable for any man or combi¬ 
nation of men, at this day, to carry such a revolution through the world 
of letters, are questions which we cannot here discuss. But we cordially 
invite attention to Dr. C.’s publications. They merit ah examination, as 
the productions of original genius, and as efforts to save all future gene¬ 
rations of students from a world of trouble, in learning the arbitrary 
inconsistencies which abound in the ordinary use of our alphabet They 
are favorably received in various quarters. The Hon. Ira Mayhew, 
Superintendent of public instruction in Michigan, expresses the opinion 
that Dr. C.'s elementary books on Phonology will become a common 
branch of study in the common schools of that State and others. 

In the handsome pamphlet named above, we have the gospel by Mat¬ 
thew, and three chapters of Mark's gospel, neatly printed in the charac¬ 
ters of Dr. C.’s alphabet 

9 * 
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From NeaV$ Saturday Gazette, July 17,1847. 

As many of our readers have written to us to inquire into Dr. Com- 
stock’s system of simplifying the orthography of the English language, 
we give the subjoined alphabet, &c., as furnishing the whole matter in 
the briefest space, so that every one may see for himself into the pro- 
posed retorm. We cannot pretend to anticipate the results of time, which 
brings so many changes in its course; and whether the Doctor and 
those who follow in his footsteps will succeed or not, in their radical 
effort, must remain for the future to determine. It will be a slow pro- 
eess, certainly. But so many are now moving in the same direction, 
that the enterprise is at least calculated to attract attention from 
curiosity, if from no other motive. The Doctor is full of zeal and en¬ 
thusiasm, pouring forth shot after shot at the fabric of superfluous letters; 
and if he makes progress in the assault, he will be the man who has 
taken Gibraltar by storm. 


A Letter from Professor Jackman. 

Norwich, Vt, Aug. 21st, 1847. 

Dr. Comstock : 

Dear Sir,—The twelve numbers constituting the first volume of your 
Magazine 1 have received, and am highly pleased with the work, for I 
consider it a perfect work. 1 have resigned my situation in the N. Uni¬ 
versity, and think of locating myself in the valley of the Mississippi; 
when located, I shall again send for your Magazine, for every family in 
the United States ought to take it 

Previous to my becoming acquainted with your Magazine, I had 
practised some in Mr. Pitman’s system—for his deficiencies I had made 
additions, thereby adapting the system to my practical wants. When, 
however, I saw your system of Phonology so clearly elucidated, while 
Pitman’s was like a mountain-top in the fog, I was willing to suspend 
farther practice until your system should eome out, and then 1 could be 
my own judge, so far as my wants are concerned. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

A. JACKMAN. 


A Letter from the Rev. Wm. Beardsley , 

Author of a Phonetic Alphabet, a System of Short-Hand, Ao. 

Griggsville, Pike Co., Illinois, July 26, 1847. 

A. Comstock, M. D. 

Dear Sir,—Having recently removed from Quincy to this place, where 
I have taken charge of an Academic Institution, and being anxious to 
receive the Magazine in time to come, I write to request that you will 
forward it to me at this place,—also the Phonetic Testament, for which 
I send, enclosed, one dollar. 

I desire greatly to become acquainted with your System of Elocu¬ 
tion ; and, if it should equal my expectations, to introduce it as a text¬ 
book in the Institution of which I have the charge. I have Porter’s and 
Bronson’s; but they are not what is needed. 
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I am desirous to obtain, at the outset, the most approved books, and 
to introduce the most approved methods of instruction. 

The plan of a Universal Alphabet, which you have commenced pub¬ 
lishing, I have, for many years, advocated, and have urged the import¬ 
ance of using a perfect Alphabet of the English as the standard, and, 
for elementary sounds not heard in the English, inventing new charac¬ 
ters, or using old ones found in those languages, such as may correspond 
in their general features, to those in the English. I am well ple&sed with 
those on the first page of your Phonetic Magazine of July. 

I received, not long sinee, a letter from an old friend .of mine (now 
an agent for Andrews and Boyle), pressing me to engage as an editor, 
or teacher of Pitman’s system. I have just written to him that, on the 
whole, I give your system the preference; and, if one of them is to be 
the standard, I would, had I the power, decide in favor of yours.. 

I have written a treatise on Epology and Epography, including also a 
system of Stenography,—the whole probably sufficient to make a duode¬ 
cimo volume of 200 pages. A specimen of my stenography I send 
enclosed, “The Declaration of Independence.” 

In teaching the Ancient Greek, I have, for several years, made use of 
the modern Greek pronunciation. Suppose, in the September number 
of the Magazine, you occupy one page, at' least, in giving a specimen 
of the Greek (from the first chapter of Mark) in your Epography or 
Universal Alphabet, according to the Modern Greek pronunciation/ Also 
express your opinion as to the pronunciation of the Latin, as well as the 
Greek, which should be adopted in our seminaries of learning. 

I am, Sir, yours for reform, 

WM. BEARtJSLEY. 


A Letter from Professor J. Horace Smith, Jeffersonian Academy. 

New Orleans, August 2, 1847. 

Dr. A. Comstock : 

My Dear Sir,—Four months since, in this city, I made an experiment 
upon a German, with your Treatise. I taught him one hour a day for 
six days. The man had never received instruction before — indeed he 
did not know a single letter. I can produce testimony here to prove 
that, on the sixth day, he read very well in your characters. 

Please send me three dozen of your Phonetic Readers, three dozen 
Phonetic Speakers, three dozen of your System of Elocution, three dozen 
Epitome Historie Sacra, half a dozen large Charts (Phoneticons), half 
a dozen small Charts, four dozen Phonetic Testaments, four dpzen Pho¬ 
netic Minstrels, and four dozen of your Treatise on Phonology. 

I am a sincere well-wisher to your cause, 

J., HORACE SMITH. 


A Letter from Edmund H. Curtis , Esq. 

Erie, Pa., August 3d, 1847. 

Dear Sir, —Two weeks since I received by mail (from some unknown 
hand), your Phonetic Magazine, which has been read with great plea 
sure. Though I was entirely uhacquainted with your Phonetic Alphabet, 
I was able to read readily^ in fifteen minutes, by the use of your new 
characters. 
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I am looking* forward with bright expectation of one day seeing this 
nation a Phonetic one. The superiority of the Phonetic system to our 
present barbarous method of representing spoken sounds to the eye, is 
incalculable. 

There is not a single word in the English language but what might 
be spelled several different ways. And to show the absurdity of our 
present orthography, let us suppose one, unacquainted with it, wished to 
spell the word fort. He would at first say, there are four sounds in this 
word. The first sound, /, I shall indicate by ph , because I find this 
combination of letters used for the same purpose in the word phonetic. 
To represent the second sound, a, I shall take ough, because I find this 
combination used for the same purpose in dough. I shall use rrh as the 
representative of the third sound r, because these letters are used to 
represent this sound in myrrh. The fourth sound, t, I shall indicate by 
phth, because this combination is used for the same purpose in phthisic. 
Now, putting these letters together, we have phoughrrhphth to represent 
the word fort! On the same principle the word sale may be spelled at 
least twenty different ways, a few of which are as follows: — ssaugk, 
psaugh , caught pea, co , so, and sso. And the word Norwich may be 
spelled Gnavgfirrhweighth. 

The object of writing should be to express accurately to the eye the 
sounds of spoken words. But this valuable and heaven-born principle 
is so thoroughly Set at defiance in our present orthography, that there is 
not one word in a thousand which is spelled according to sound, or in 
which the spelling is any guide to the pronunciation, or the pronuncia- 
tion any guide to the spelling. 

I rejoice to see the smouldering embers of Phonetic truth, which have 
been so long confined, beginning to burst forth into flames which cannot 
be quenched until the rubbish and trash of heterography and heterotypy 
shall be consumed. Please to accept my hearty thanks, and believe me 
to be a friend in the Phonetic cause. 

Yours truly, 

EDMUND H. CURTIS. 

To A. Comstock, M. D. Philada., Pa. 


A Letter from Wm. Joe. Vineyard, Esq., of Mississippi. 

Da. Comstock : 

Sir,—I have been favored by the Rev. R. Morris with an opportunity 
of perusing your Phonetic Magazine, and have been much interested in 
it. I handed it to a person (who in the common type is an ordinary 
reader), directing his attention to the alphabet, and was surprised to 
hear him, in less than half'an hour, reading fluently the third chapter 
of Matthew. It was next opened at a piece of poetry, which he read 
with the same fluency. This case presents decided evidence as to the 
simplicity of your Phonetic Alphabet, and the propriety of spelling words 
as they are pronounced. 

I have perused, with equal pleasure, your New Testament, and Pho¬ 
netic Minstrel. Religion and music offer increased attraction under 
such a beautiful garb. 

WM. JAMES VINEYARD. 
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From Rev. R. Morris, Principal of Mount Sylvan Academy, Miss., and 
President of the Association of Teachers in that State. 

Dr. Comstock : 

My Dear Friend,—I have risen from a careful perusal of your New 
Testament and Phonetic Minstrel, with so much satisfaction, that I 
cannot forbear offering 1 you my thanks for the present. The typography 
and mere printer’s work are so beautiful, that, per se, they merit warm 
praises. If your good Quaker city can always do such good work, let 
her send specimens to this State, and she shall certainly have all our 
jobs. 

Upon the merits of your Phonetic Reform, I have already offered you 
some remarks, and have only to add that continued examination gives 
increased delight. I have determined upon trying your system with 
one of my sons, about four years old, who is now a candidate for the 
Alphabet, apd will give you, from time to time, the results of my expe¬ 
riment. 4 

Rev. T. D. Hunt, a gentleman of much acuteness in this neighbor¬ 
hood, took up the New Testament a few days since, and read it off so 
fluently that I am sure not a single column was past until he knew every 
character, and, I need not say, greatly to his own pleasure. The New 
Testament should be extensively circulated. Being so well known to 
all classes of readers, old and young, it presents an opportunity, more 
than any other book, of comparing phonotypy with heterotypy. The 
accents, too, that “consummation” so long desired, of teaching accent 
by sight, add much to the value of the book, while the compactness and 
beautiful order which the type of your invention admit of, will recom¬ 
mend it alike to the child and to the scholar, to the vision and to the 
judgment 

I sent money not long since, and purchased the system of a rival 
Phonist, that I might compare it by sight and sense with yours. In both 
it most signally failed, not only in my opinion, but in that of all who 
viewed the contrast; and I am so far satisfied that no method yet made 
public can successfully compete with yours. Accept this, my honest 
conviction, and believe me 

Sincerely yours, 

R. MORRia 

Mount Sylvan Academy , Miss ., Sept. 15, 1847. 


From the North American and United States Gazette , Philadelphia , 
October 13, 1847. 

We are glad to receive the October number of Comstock’s Phonetic 
Magazine, and to learn that the ingenuity and perseverance of its able 
conductor are making themselves understood throughout the land. We 
may never live to re-cast our types into the shape proposed by Dr. C., 
but we do live to see occasion to expect that he will fix some standard 
by which one generation can understand another of the same language. 
Dr. C. has hit upon the plan. 
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A Letter from S. M. Wilson, Esq ., Elocutionist.. 

Pembroke, N. IL, Oct 25, 1847. 

Dr. Combtock : 

My Dear Friend,—I have just received your beautiful Chart The 
Phonetioon, and the first number of the New Testament. Both are 
exceedingly beautiful; and, aside from their intrinsic value, worthy of 
preservation as specimens of the typographic art The more I use the 
Perfect Alphabet the more 1 admire its simplicity; and hereafter, ex¬ 
cept in particular cases, I intend to write PhonographicaUy. 

In pursuing my profession, I intend hereafter to use your Phonetic 
works, and I think I shall do a great service to the community by so 
doing. The Phonetic Reform will triumph in spite of the opposition of 
those who stick to the u good old way.” In this age of progress, people 
won’t go round if they can cut across. Those who oppose this change 
in our orthography do not consider that in consequence of tne want of 
precision in the sound of the letters, our orthography is continually 
changing. It has changed so much since our remembrance as to re¬ 
quire some study to keep up with the fashions; and, if we look back to 
the era of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare, we shall find our language 
almost entirely changed. 

I am glad to know you are going to publish a Phonetic Dictionary. 
Such a work is a great desideratum. I will be responsible tor an edition 
(1000 copies) of the work, myself 

Very truly yours, 

&M. WILSON. 

The following is from James Henry, Jun . Esq*, for several years Sup't. of 
Common Schools for the <lo. of Herkimer, N. Y. (1847.) 

Comstoek’s System of Elocution, Phonetic Speaker, and Charts of Elemen¬ 
tary Sounds. 

The author of these works has spent twenty years in the study of the 
subjects of which they treat, and is probably the best known, and the 
most Successful practical Elocutionist in the country. He was the first 
to arrange, in tabular and systematic tohns, the elements of our lan¬ 
guage ; and most, if not all, of the numerous phonological charts which 
have appeared, are essentially transcripts from, though not improvements 
ofj this author’s works. In their latest editions, Comstock’s books and 
charts are, beyond question, unsurpassed by anything of their kind which 
has yet been offered the public. Besides the great facilities which they 
afford for habits of correct, elegant, and effective reading and speaking, 
they present also, in graceful and attractive forms, many of those fun¬ 
damental, moral, and political truths, on the right apprehension and 
practical application of which, by the mass of our people, depend the 
support and perpetuity of our free institutions. They also contemplate 
a thorough reformation in our anomalous and barbarous orthography. 
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A Letter from ike Ren. J. Avery Shepherd . 

Somerset Place (Cool Spring, P. O.), Dec. 2, 1847. 

- Dr. A. Comstock : 

Dear Sir,—By your courtesy and kindness, I was not only supplied a 
few weeks ago with two numbers of the u Phonetic Magazine,” but with 
the first number of the New Testament in the new alphabet, and still 
more with a letter in your own hand, which, perhaps more than either 
of the printed works, demonstrated the facility with which the graphic 
alphabet can be used. Appended to the New Testament was a note, 
implying a willingness to receive any expression of opinion which the 
recipient of the pamphlet might be disposed tb give regarding the enter¬ 
prise in which you are engaged. 

Will you allow me to express a few reflections which I have made, 
after no very slight examination of this subject, and especially in con¬ 
nexion with the works you have had the*kindness to send me? And I 
would make these reflections take the form of an answer to each of these 
three questions 

1. Is our present system of orthography a deplorable one? 

2. Is it desirable to introduce a better one ? 

3. Is such a change practicable ? 

To the first question, it would seem that there could be but one an¬ 
swer. Any one who still retains a vivid impression of school-boy days, 
may perhaps call to inind many instances of severe flogging, where be 
was either the sufferer or a trembling witness, when the only fault, per¬ 
haps, grew out of the total inability to remember accurately the most 
unnatural and irregular orthography probably in Christendom. 

No one who has ever had any experience in teaching foreigners our 
language, can well forget the look of dismay, and sometimes of despair, 
with which his pupils regarded their early lessons in orthography. 
These things, with no small experience in teaching children in by-gone 
years, have satisfied me that the orthography of the English is perhaps 
the most monstrous, as well as perplexing, that modern literature can 
furnish. 

2. Is it desirable to introduce a better one ? 

On this point I will say but a few words, for I must think that the 
teachers of children, and tutors of foreigners, who are among the best 
judges, must gradually be brought to yield assent. 

One thing has always seemed strange to me, that amongst all the 
exact sciences, with works on which our language is peculiarly rich, 
there should be no such thing as a complete analysis of the sounds of 
our language, and characters to represent them. As a science it seems 
to me that the elementary sounds of our language should long ere this 
have been fully analysed. 

But to come to the third question,—Is a reform practicable ? 

Experiments hitherto have proved it not to be bo, for two or three rea¬ 
sons, which I will give: 

Many proposed systems of reform have originated more as a kind of 
pastime than as a serious business. 

All that I have seen heretofore (and I have seen several) have failed 
in two very important particulars:— 
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First,—They did not succeed in a perfect analysis of the sounds in 
our language (under this remark I include njso some half-a-dozen sys¬ 
tems of stenography which I have examined and partially learned). 
This alone would be a fatal objection in the way of a reform. None 
would come into a measure to general as a reform in the spelling of the 
whole language, if they discovered that the reformer was only going to 
substitute for the present imperfect orthography of our language some 
imperfect orthography of his own invention. 

The second cause of failure has been in the characters employed by 
the several reformers. Most of them differed so very widely from the 
characters now in use, that it seemed akin to acquiring a new language 
to learn them- Most of them were, on the specimen printed pages, 
rather unpleasant to the eye than otherwise; and this alone would deter 
multitudes from looking upon a reform with any pleasure. None of them 
presented a sufficient variety of capitals , small letters , and italics , which 
are indispensable to our modern systems of printing. And all that I 
have seen presented such characters for their graphic system, that it 
would require years of practice to be able to write with anything like a 
medium facility; and without a perfect and convenient graphic alphabet, 
I am fully persuaded that no reform can ever succeed. 

Now, to say nothing of the many reasons that may be urged Jn favor 
of a reform, allow me to express in a few words what I think of your 
own system. 

Serious causes of failure, originating with the inventors themselves, 
have hitherto accompanied every preceding effort. But I am persuaded 
not in your case. 

First,—It has been (so it appears, from your magazines and publica¬ 
tions) prosecuted with earnestness and zeal 

The analysis (it seems to me, after many trials) of the sounds of the 
language is quite complete. Moreover, (which is no small thing,) your 
profession and position will give the* public a confidence in your ability 
to analyze thoroughly every sound in our language. 

And as to your alphabet The letters are not unnecessarily or arbi¬ 
trarily new, so that they may be learned in a short time. They are so 
varied also as to answer every purpose of modern printing; while the 
graphic alphabet, strange as a new character may at first strike the eye, 
will be found, jipon tracing it with a pen, to have been formed with 
studious attention to the ease and rapidity of formation. If the English 
language should not hereafter be written and printed in a perfect alpha¬ 
bet, the fault will be with the people, and not, as heretofore, with the 
inventors. At all events, you will have decided whether the English 
ever will be written in a perfect alphabet; for, if this undertaking does 
not succeed, no future one ever £an; such at least is my humble opinion. 
I cannot, however, but hope that your alphabet will come into general 
use. I shall use my influence where -I can in its favor; though really 
where I am at present (6n the south side of Albemarle Sound) there is 
apparently little prospect that there will be many readers of any alphabet 
for some years to comb. I shall send for a Testament the first oppor¬ 
tunity. With many hearty wishes for your success, I am, dear Sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 

J. AVERY SHEPHERD. 
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A Letter from the Rev, Samuel Aaron, Principal of Tree Mount 
Seminary. 

Norristown, Pa., July 18, 1848. 

Dr. A. Comstock : 

My Dear Sir,—Although so little given to puffing that I have not for 
years even advertised my own school, a sense of duty compels me to 
notice in terms of the highest commendation the truly benevolent and 
philosophical efforts you are making to diffuse the knowledge and estab¬ 
lish the use of the perfect alphabet. 

As a teacher of young men and boys for many years, I have had a 
laborious and most painful experience in inculcating the thousands of 
absurdities and irregularities in English orthography. To stamp on the 
memory of youth a jargon imposed on us’all by the authority of lexico¬ 
graphers, is an undertaking about equally hateful in the labor, hopeless 
in the prospect, and stupid in the accomplishment The contradictions 
and enigmas in spelling are well adapted to beget in bright youths a 
persuasion, that the chain of knowledge, instead of being a series of 
beautifully connected links, is a tissue of tangled knots and kinks, and 
that teachers are a pack of arbitrary blockheads. A dull boy never 
learns to spell; a smart and willing one acquires the ai$ after many 
years as a hateful conventional necessity. 

Your alphabet, very agreeable to the eye, and, for aught I see, com¬ 
plete in the elementary souuds, can be learned in a few days by any one 
not an idiot; and then distinct reading follows in a few days more. I 
have no doubt a sprightly child, ignorant of all letters, could be taught 
by its use to read slowly but surely in one week; while now such read¬ 
ing is a work of years, and spelling is almost never learned. 

I must commend your alphabet for its good appearance. Without 
meaning to disparage the 44 Anglo-Saxon,” which I now receive, and 
with high respect for its conductors, I am free to say that the beautiful 
page of your New Testament is vastly superior to any other phonotypy 
I have seen. 

It is perfectly truthful, but may seem like flattery, to say that your 
intelligent and tireless zeal in advancing this great reform, has no 
parallel so far as I know, and will doubtless be better rewarded by your 
own consciousness of benevolence and right intention than by any eulogy 
of mine. You will meet with much opposition, be ridiculed by the 
stupid, the conservative will inveigh against your 44 mad innovation ,” the 
literary bigot will dread the loss of his occupation, but time, perseverance, 
and the common sense of- the world, will effect your triumph. 

I heartily approve the publication of your intended monthly, and I 
hope it may soon be read and appreciated by many thousands. 

My school will take sixty copies for one year; and be assured my 
pupils generally are as cordial as myself in the hope of your success. 

Direct a copy to Dr. Dunlap, Norristown, your former pupil. 

I am sincerely your affectionate friend, 

SAMUEL AARON. 
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A Letter from Jod Wickersham, Esq. 

Dr. A. Comstock : , 10th Mo. 26, 1848. 

A few weeks since a friend of mine handed me a few numbers of the 
Phonetic Magazine, also the Phonetic Speaker, and the Phonetic Testa¬ 
ment, which I have carefully examined; and I think the writing and 
printing reformation has assumed a form in these works altogether 
superior to anything which, under the name of literary reform, has 
heretofore claimed the attention of the public. When Pitman’s system 
first appeared in these parts, it was in* high repute here; not so much, 
however, because it was considered perfect, but because it was regarded 
as so much superior to the old system that the adoption of it would be 
very desirable. Pitman’s new characters are very faulty, not only on 
account of their grotesque appearance, but on account of the similarity 
of their forms, which renders it difficult to distinguish one from another. 
Pitman’s practice of changing his alphabet continually has very much 
retarded the progress of his system; for few can be found willing to 
learn an alphabet that is to be thrown away as soon as learned. But I 
find all these difficulties obviated in the work before me; not only so, 
but in this system, with its faultless alphabet, and graphic signs for in¬ 
flection, emphasis, and melody, there is a perfection attained that cannot 
fail to recommend it to every enlightened mind. 

The people of Ohio are beginning to move in this great reform every¬ 
where, and they will have something better than the present barbarous 
system of orthography. I think that if the claims of Dr. Comstock’s 
system could be laid before the people, it would not fail to be introduced 
into the common schools in a short time. 

I send enclosed one dollar, for which you may send me one copy of 
the present volume of the Phonetic Magazine. Direct to 

JOEL WICKERSHAM, 

East Fairfield P. O., Columbiana Co., Ohio. 


From the Colporteur and Children's Friend, Philadelphia , 1850. 

The December number of Comstock's Phonetic Telegraph is before us, 
and we take occasion to make a few remarks Upon the- orthography of 
the English language, and the reform proposed by Dr. Comstock. 

When we consider that there are in.the English language about 
seventy thousand words, not sixty of which are spelled as they are pro¬ 
nounced, we are glad to see that there are those who are willing to brave 
public opinion by making every one of these seventy thousand stand in 
his own proper dress, speak for himself and tell his own name. 

It is said, that, in the infancy of the art of painting, the artist wag 
obliged to write under his picture, M This is a horse'' or whatever tfie 
painting might represent. If his label had been written in English' it 
would have been necessary for an interpreter to stand by,- and say, 
44 These letters spell horse." 

The wretched orthography to which the children in our schools, and 
all who either read or write, are condemned, is most wisely placed by 
Dr. Comstock side by side with his own beautiful phonetic characters, 
thus exhibiting to the greatest advantage the beauty of the one and the 
deformity of the other. We foel that, in his noble undertaking, the 
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author of the “ Perfect Alphabet ” must content himself with the con¬ 
sciousness of acting- for the benefit of his fellows, rather than with the 
prospect of pecuniary remuneration. The difficulties which stand in his 
way are manifold; but one who has had the boldness to commence will 
not fear to carry out his reform. If he receives that countenance from 
men of letters which he should, we may hope that he may see even in 
his lifetime the success of his project. 

Dr. Comstock’s Alphabet comprises thirty-eight characters, represent¬ 
ing each for itself a single sound, and never any other. There are none 
of those useless silent letters which disfigure the present system. When 
a child has once learned the sound of a letter, it is done forever—when 
he meets with it again, it is an old acquaintance. 

The Rev. Mr. Aaron (who, by the way, has one more letter in his 
name than is needed,) says:— 

“ As a teacher of young men and boys for many years, I have had & 
laborious and most painful experience in inculcating the thousands of 
absurdities and irregularities in English orthography. To stamp on the 
memory of youth a jargon imposed on us all by the authority of lexico¬ 
graphers, is an undertaking about equally hatefbl in the labor, hopeless 
in the prospect, and stupid in the accomplishment. The contradictions 
and enigmas in spelling are well adapted to beget in bright youths a 
persuasion, that the chain of knowledge, instead of being a series of 
beautifully connected links, is a tissue of tangled knots and kinks, and 
that teachers are a pack of, arbitrary blockheads. A dull boy never 
learns to spell; a smart and willing one acquires the art after many 
years as a hateful conventional necessity. 

“ Your alphabet, very agreeable to the eye, and, for aught I see, com¬ 
plete in the elementary sounds, can be learned in a few days by any one 
not an idiot; and then distinct reading follows in a few days more. I 
have no doubt a sprightly child, ignorant of all letters, cotild be taught 
by its use to read slowly but surely in one week; while now such read¬ 
ing is a work of years, and spelling is almost never learned.” 

We think that the speediest way for introducing this excellent system 
would be to have, as far as possible, a column or part of a column of 
the most widely circulated newspapers printed in the new orthography. 
We are much mistaken if the dfemand for more, and still more, would 
not be made by the readers as soon as they had thus had an opportunity 
of judging of the comparative merits of the old and new systems. We 
wish this, and every other true reform, complete success. 


[From the National Era.] 

SPELLING REFORM. 

03* Our correspondent is mistaken in supposing that our columns are 
to be devoted to the purposes he names. We have not opposed the 
Spelling Reform.— [Ed, Era, 

East Fairfield, Columbiana Co., Ohio, April 6,1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

We are sorry to learn the columns of the National Era are devoted to 
the overthrow of Pitman’s and Comstock’s system of representing the 
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founds of the human voice, which the Editor has recognized as “ Kom- 
stok's Purfekt Alfabet” He assumes the position, “ that all attempts to 
establish it will remain as literary curiosity only. Its advocates seem 
to overlook three things.” They have not only overlooked, but they have 
vnderlooked them too. His first objection is, “ We are cumbering our. 
selves with two alphabets, instead of one.” Experience has proved 
that those who learn phonotypy first, can learn to read heterotypic 
printing, by the resemblance of words, in one-tenth the time required 
to master it by the present cumbrous and wearisome practice of com¬ 
mitting to memory the barbarous manner of spelling. ** Second, .the 
force of association with the actual appearance of familiar words, so that 
no one who has read Spenser, for example, would be willing to see his 
stanzas, even in our common orthography.” Just as though we could 
not appreciate the sentiments of a poet without having the spelling clouded 
with all the obscurity imaginable. When a person is reading to us from 
one of these books that Are over-righteous in their orthography, why do 
we not tell him to spell the words, that we may the better relish their 
sublime sentiments. And why not spell our words when conversing, if 
the spelling gives so much dignity to thought? “Third, it is not the 
written English tongue,” &c. We do not claim it to be. It is printing 
the human voice, what the world has never had before We are not 
going to dispute with the Editor about the plausibility of “ well-trained 
children of five or six being able to spell and read fluently,” because 
we are unacquainted with the more than ordinary talents of such chil¬ 
dren who are born in the heart of literature and knowledge; but* as for 
us back-woods , thichbrained , flat-headed people, we have to go to school 
from twelve to fifteen years, and even then, on taking up histories of 
foreign countries, and books with unfamiliar words, we never know to a 
certainty whether we give the correct pronunciation or not. 

We hardly know what to say in regard to the umbrage which has been 
taken at the pronunciation. But it is our candid opinion that the Editor 
is either not acquainted with the alphabet and system, or he does not 
know how words should be pronounced; because Dr. Comstock is ac¬ 
knowledged to be the greatest elocutionist in the United States, and bis 
pronunciation is founded upon the highest authorities in America. We 
would have heartily thanked the gentleman for so charitably commend- 
ing the system to the public, “ especially the aged,” had he not been so 
slow in the movement. We fear he is up rather late in the day to com¬ 
mend a system whose own novelty, simplicity, and philosophical founda¬ 
tion, will recommend it to all lovers of literature and science—to all who 
are interested in the education and elevation of the whole human family. 
Even now, thousands are rushing it forward with the'speed of the car. 
The dark clouds of prejudice, and the mighty clamor of ignorance, that 
would have buried it in the dust, are beginning to subside. It is con¬ 
stantly gaining admittance into the colleges and high schools throughout 
our enlightened and happy land. Fear not “ a century or two will pass” 
before it becomes the common type for printing. We have no such 
doubts ; and we are firmly convinced it is the very thing the world stands 
in need of. What we sincerely ask of our friends is to give it a candid 
and thorough examination before condemning it 
Yours, truly, 

J. WTCKERSHAM. 
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[From the Providenoe Daily Journal.] 

THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 

To the Editor of the Journal: 

I have lately had the pleasure of meeting with Dr. Comstock, of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, well known throughout the United States as one of the greatest 
elocutionists of the day, and also renowned for the success he has met 
with in curing stammering and various other imperfections of speech. 
But I wish to speak of him now in relation to one of the most practical 
inventions of modem times, a new Alphabet fot the English language. 
Dr. Comstock is a man deeply versed in philological lore, and has made 
this subject his study for years. He has at length matured it and given 
it to the world as the result of his investigations into the regions of 
thought and deep practical sense. Any one who has at all looked into 
the science of the English language, must have seen at once, that, as a 
language, it is (though one of the noblest in the world) sadly deficient 
in rules and laws. In fact, there is no law, no rule, in relation to the 
pronunciation of words, as may be seen from the fact that the letters 
o-u-g-h, for instance, are pronounced in seven different ways, and that it 
is only through common usage that it is known which of these seven 
ways is correct Now a foreigner and a stranger to our language knows 
nothing of common usage; he must learn the language by rule; but 
how can he know the proper pronunciation of a word, when he sees 
seven different words, with what seems to him the same combination of 
letters, and yet is told they are pronounced in seven different ways! 
This very great difficulty, and to many persons an insurmountable one, 
Dr. Comstock’s new alphabet is designed to meet and to obviate. He 
has a character for each of the elementary sounds in the English lan¬ 
guage ; and any one, by paying attention to the characters, may learn 
very readily to read by them. 

But some objectors may say. Will not 'this alphabet, if introduced 
generally, change our language entirely ? To this I answer by another 
question. Is not our language constantly changing ? Is it by any means 
the same as it was two hundred years ago, to say nothing of going still 
farther back ? Do not books, published then, require a dictionary to tell 
us the meaning of many of the words, and is not the way of spelling 
them quite obsolete now ? But let the new alphabet be used, and there 
is, there can be no change; for, by this, every word must be written and 
pronounced by a fixed rule, so that the very word conveys, on its face, 
its own pronunciation, and there will be no need of referring to diction¬ 
aries or authorities to decide; the alphabet is its own interpreter of 
sounds. I send you herewith one of Dr. Comstock’s newspapers, so that 
you may see for yourself his plan; and you will be satisfied, Mr. Editor, 
after you look into it, that it needs no eulogy of mine to recommend it 
to your notice, or that of your readers. 

J. A. E.* 


* We have reason to think that the above article was written by Mrs. Jane A. 
Sanies, of Providenoe, R. L—the authoress of a very interesting anonymous work, 
entitled, “ Budget of Letters.”—0. 
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A Letter from the Rev. William Beardsley , 

Author of a Phonetic Alphabet and a System of Short-Hand. 

Bristol, Kendall Co., Illinois, Feb. 20,1851. 

Dr. A. Comstock : 

Dear Sir,—For several months I have been proposing to write to you 
on the subject of the reform you so nobly persevere in—that of the writ¬ 
ten representation of speech; or, as I would style it, The Epograpkic 
Reform* 

Your Pamphoneticon, as to its general features, commends itself to 
every mind capable of judging of its merits, as an improvement in 
literature, which, if generally adopted, would be of greater utility for the 
generation now growing up, and for those to come, than all our modern 
Improvements in the arts, as effected by the application of steam-power 
to machinery These, indeed, facilitate the acquisition of wealth in a 
great variety of ways, as well as multiply, almost incalculably, the con. 
leniencies of life. They also bring regions of the earth, remote from 
each other, into proximity, and thus introduce distant nations to each 
other's acquaintance, and open to our view illimitable sources of know, 
ledge and enjoyment \ 

But the Pamphoneticon, let it be put into general operation, would be 
the key to unlock those sources of knowledge to every mind, and thus 
qualify, or furnish the means to qualify all who would avail themselves of 
its advantages. And, as to the pecuniary advantages it would afford, 
if the maxim, ** A penny saved is a penny earned,” is true, this improve¬ 
ment would not suffer in comparison with any of those effected by steam- 
power. And then the mighty impetus it would give to the study of lan¬ 
guage, and the magic power it would exert to dispel the confusion and 
jargon of modern tongues, and gradually prepare the way for one uni¬ 
versal language; or, at least, to remove one of the chief obstacles to the 
acquisition of the different languages, so as to render them comparatively 
easy, and thus remove, also, one of the great barriers to international 
communication and amity. 

How vastly would such a reform, or rather revolution, speed the march 
of science and of the .arts in every land, and especially in our own! 
Suppose the two millions of children, or more, in the United States, now 
in a process of drilling in our primary schools, in order to tt beat into 
them” a knowledge of the common alphabet, and of its labyrinthic ar¬ 
rangements into words to represent our spoken language, instead of 
being thus absurdly led, or driven “ in terroremj' through all the count¬ 
less intricacies of such a chaos — instructed correctly in the science of 
Epology, or Phonetics, and then, in the simple representation of the ele. 
mentary sounds, on the principle of one simple sign to each elementary 
sound, and always the same letter to denote one and the same sound 
who can estimate the amount of energy such a change would impart to 
those millions of young minds, now comparatively inert ?—inert, because 
uninterested, and uninterested because uninformed as to the very rudi¬ 
ments of their mother tongue. Instead of drilling them much of their 
time in school for many years, in the dry and most repulsive task of 
reading and spelling syllables and words, which few ever perfectly at¬ 
tain, and less retain, let them once and forever learn the true theory and 
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practice (which a great portion of them would be able to do within a 
month), and then let them apply their minds to the study of things so 
as to acquire knowledge, and they will manifest an ever-increasing 
eagerness to climb the heights of science. How different would be their 
history, and how much higher their destiny! 

Persevere, then, in the work, and may you live to witness in this en¬ 
terprise as great a change as has been effected, within the last forty 
years, in locomotion by steam-power. 

Yours for the Reform, 

WM. BEARDSLEY. 


A Letter from Stephen D. Stout, Esq. 

( Charleston, Tennessee, Feb. 23, 185L 

Iht. A. Comstock: 

Sir,—I have been reading your paper (Phonetic Telegraph) for more 
than a year; and I must say that I have the highest opinion of your 
imprbved system of orthography. I received all the books that I ordered 
from you, and a little Geography extra, which is truly a beautiful book. 

I was pleased with the Phonetic Alphabet at first sight, but withheld 
my opinion till I had carefully examined the merits of the system. Now, 
I think I am not mistaken when I say that the Phonetic Alphabet is one 
of the greatest inventions of the age. Its beautiful appearance, its sim¬ 
plicity, and, above all, its perfection , speak highly in its favor; and, so far 
as my observation extends, it has been favorably received wherever it has 
been examined. * 

I feel deeply interested in your publications, and will do all in my 
power to aid you in this great Reform. 

Yours, truly, 

STEPHEN D. STOUT. 

Teacher qf a Grammar-School. 


A Letter from J. K. MitcheU, M. D ., the Professor qf the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, in Jefferson Medical College , Philadelphia , and a 
Member of the American Philosophical Society. 

Philadelphia, June 28,1851. 

A. Comstock, M. D.: 

Dear Sir,—From a critical examination of your great theory of Pho¬ 
netics, I am glad to find that the system, has already attained to com¬ 
pletion. To me it is truly gratifying to learn that an alphabet exists 
which is strictly representative, not only of all the sounds, but of their 
various modifications in speech, in every language in which books am 
written upon the arts and sciences. I am glad to perceive this, because 
I consider a universal alphabet of the greatest value to the civilized 
world. A knowledge of your system enables the student, at once and 
always, to read every book printed conformably to it, not only in Eng¬ 
lish, but in French, German, Latin, Greek, Spanish, Italian, &c. The 
greatest obstacle to the acquisition of one’s vernacular, or any other 
language, is thus entirely removed, and the learner finds the only insu- 
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perable impediment to self-instruction totally obviated. Not only will 
your system of Phonetics do these things, bot it will produce that unto 
fortuity of pronunciation so desirable and so elegant. 

I esteem your efforts of the greatest value, because I perceive that the 
dream of Franklin has become, in your hands, a profound reality. 

I remain, dear sir, truly yours, J. K. MITCHELL. 

A Letter from the Rev, D. O, Maliary, of Woodstock, Virginia . 

Da. A. Comstock : Fairfax C. H., Va., March 31st, 1855. 

Dear Sir,—I am delighted with your little book, (Phonetic Reader* 
No. I.), and shall do what I am able, to make it known in my neigh¬ 
borhood. 

I have been a teacher during most of the last ten years, and have a 
thousand times lamented that we have an orthography so absurd. Your 
beautiful alphabet is all that I can desire. Its adaptation to all lan¬ 
guages, and particularly its relation to the missionary work, makes me 
most anxious for its speedy adoption. Had I the power to compel its 
adoption by all missionaries, that power should be exercised. 

Enclosed, please find postage-stamps for the Readers, and also for 
your Treatise on Phonology, which latter please send by mail. 1 shall 
get some, if not all of your other books, when I reach home. I expect 
to remain here during the month of April, and after that shall reside 
permanently at Woodstock, Shenandoah county, Va. Yours sincerely, 

D. G. MALLERY. 

Another Letter from Rev . D. O. Mattery 
Dr. Comstock : F. C. H., April 18th, 1855. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter came to hand while I was conversing with 
another minister on your system. Although I had never seen a script 
alphabet in actual pen and ink writing, yet I read it without the least 
hesitation; and, handing it to my friend, he found but few words which 
he did not understand, notwithstanding his only acquaintance with your 
alphabet was gained from looking over the slip of printed paper which 
you enclosed, and that while 1 was reading your letter. 

1 hope to see the day when we shall have the Hebrew Bible printed 
in your phonetic characters; and 1 am sure it~would delight the eyes 
of many who, like myself have wearied themselves with the uncouth 
characters in which we are now obliged to read it 

As you are aware, it is one of the subjects on which candidates for 
the (Presbyterian) ministry are examined; yet you will not, I think, find 
one in ten who can read it after five years* ministerial life. This is 
owing, in a great measure, to the irksomeness of the task of keeping 
up their acquaintance with it; and this is occasioned by the character 
of the letters which, with the subscript vowel-points, gives a confused 
appearance to the page, wearying the eyes of all, and permanently in¬ 
juring the eyes of many. 

If such a book as a Arnold’s Hebrew Book*' could be published with 
some portion of Genesis and the Psalms added to it, and all in your 
phonetic characters, the labor of learning Hebrew would become a 
pleasure. Yours truly, 

D. G. MALLERY, 
Woodstock, Shenandoah Co, Va. 
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A Letter firm N. JFV Cooledge, Principal o f Cotton Hitt Seminary, Go . 
Dr, A. Comstock : Cotton Hill, Ga., July 7,1855. 

Dear Sir, —1 am well satisfied, from the simplicity and utility of your 
Universal Alphabet, that it is a work M destined for immortalityahd 
that if you will publish a complete series of school-books, in my humble 
opinion, ten years will suffice to work a general reformation, and class 
the old alphabet among the “ things that have been, but are no more.” 

Permit me to say, most respectfully, that your claims are not so 
generally understood as they should be. I think your watchword should 
be agitation —your motto, keep it before the people; for the friends of this 
reform are looking to you to carry it forward. Respectfully, 

N. F. COOLEDGE. 


A Letter from Gilbert Randolph, Esq . 

Morgan Kqmti, Tsnssx, Nov. 175,1854. 

Dr. Andru Kohstok: 

Dir Sur—Moor ban a yxr ages I not to yu, and ttsivd an ansur, rslativ ts 
yur Fonstik wurks; sms qi6 tim I hav bin ardurnj sum ov yur wurks firs 
be h<ps ov Lipinkot, Grambo A En. 

I am wsl plizd wib yur Sistsm ov Fonstix. Yur Fonstik karakturz ds 
not luk so huked, kruked, and unsitli az Pitman’z. Curli yurz wsl tek 
bstur wib 6s Amsnkan pipl ban hiz. 

I am tidig a komun sksl, and hav a klas ndig in bs Tsstamsnt: qil be 
nd, I hav Komstok’s Fonstik Tsstamsnt bifor mi. Hqp izi it iz! It is no 
trubl ts kol svun hard nem m it. 

I am triii) to gst mi patrunz in bs spirit ov Fonstix. If I snksid, I cal 
ordur a pak ov yur buks bitwin bis and sprig. I wud bi glad if yur Dik- 
cunan kud bi rsdi bi bat tim. I hav ssvural students nq>, he nd yur Fo¬ 
nstik pnnt prsti wsl, and ssvural he kan spsl almost sni wurd bi sqpnd. I 
am konvinst bat bs studi ov Fonstix wxl fasilitet bs studi ov ordografi, ivn 
akordir) ts bs old msfiud. 

If yu ar publicnj a pnrodikal m yur Alfabst, I dizir yu ts send it ts mi; 
and bs subsknpcun pris oal bi fordkumig upon bs nsit ov bs furst numbur. 
Mi post-ofis iz, Port Ok Spngz, Hon Kqnti, Tsnssi. 

Yur wurks hav givn sntir satisfakenn qersvur I hav surkuletsd bsm. 
Hopig ts hir from yu ssn, rslativ ts yur Dikcunan, tsgsbur wib sni sugejss- 
dunz yu me si fit ts mek ts wun hs wiciz yur Fonstix yunivnrsal suksss, I 
am yurz, nspsktfuli, G. BANDOLF. 


A Letter from Wm . Johns, Esq., of Talladega, Alabama . 

Taladiga, Alabama, Okt. 0, 1847. 

Sur, —I hav wib plejur, and, I trust, not wibqpt profit, nsivd and nd bs 
difursnt numburi ov yur Fonstik Magazm, from bs komsnsmsnt ov its 
publikecun. 

Yurz iz, ts mi mind, a lodabl sntnrpriz, and dsstmd ts sfskt mud for bs 
koz ov lurmg, not onli amug boz hs nqp spik bi Igglic laggwii], but M rsn- 
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dung a noise) or it m or akwisxeun, nidus its adoponn bi bx ubur neouns 
or bi urd. An wil probabli bi hi ultimatum. 

Wot it nssssan, and kud I pmsm tv sfskt sni dig, I mit m meni gud 
digs m nleenn tv yur sntsm or Faraograft, and yur starts for nform ; but 
I kanot snkunj yu m sfskduali snx ubur we as bi gmg yu mi con patrunicj. 
I bertar rakltos yu wun dolor, wib 6s nkwsst 6at yu send mx 6s Mag asm 
for 6s kursnt yir. 

I bar komsnst 6i sstablicmsnt or an mdzpsndsnt Hi 8kvl m 6n pies (To- 
ladiga ); and, lik ysr fraud Birdsli, “ I am dxsirus tv obten, at 6i <ptsst, 6s 
most aprvrd buks, and tv mtnadus 6s most aprvrd msduds or instrukcun.” 
And I cal, as svn as konvmysnt, sgamm yur sins or buks; and, if 6e ar 
qot I antxsipet, adopt 6em as text-buks, and sndsrur tv bar 6sm ratrmdust 
jsnurali, m 6n kqpntL Yurs, wi6 rnpskt, WM. JDONZ. 

Dr. A. Koxstok, Filadslfta. 


The following Linos, accompanied with the First Edition of the Treatise on 
Phonology, were sent to an uncle (since deceased), who was both a Clergy¬ 
man and a Physician, 

Filadslfia, Eprxl 2, 1846. 
IV bin sngecjd, as bi 6xs lins yul si, 

In mekig purfskt <pr ordografi. 

<J>r ansssturs, as if 6er suns tv bobur, 

Spsld wurdz wun we—praraqmst bsm m anubur; 

Bi bs sem sin sxprast kwit difurant s<pnds, 

Qi6 mud, yu nco, bs pupil’s mind konfqpnds. 

But wi, hv liv m bis snlitnd e<j, 

Qsn nudxg but imprvvmsnt is bs re<), 

Qsn Komurs bngs bur murbandis from far, 

On snortig stxmbcots and bs fliig kar, 

Qsn wudn men ar med tv spxk and sig, 

And nus is kand on bs litnig’z wig, 

Qsn syuti art is tv purfekeun brot, 

And 8yuri laggwig “m six lssns tot,” 

Wil purfskt ordur qpt or keos bng, 

And mek <pr spslig kwit an izx dig. 

An has bm dun, as bi mi buk yul m, 

Qi6 bars bs titl or Fonolco^L 
Pirns be work, not wib a besti glans, 

If yv bs kos or sisns wud advans ,* 

But wib du kar, and wib mkwirnj mind, 

As ol wil dv hv’d bsnifit mankind, 

Qsbur be psdl pils, yug fildren tx5, 

Folco bs plq>, or in bs pulpit prid. 


Esv. Dr. A. M. G. Hoxstok, Dcolnt, lima. 


A. KOMSTOK. 
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A Letter from Wm . H. Allen , LL.DPresident of Girard College, 

Girard Collmu, Aug. 31,1866. 

Dr. A. Comstock : 

Dear Sir, — Having examined your Phonetic Alphabet, I believe that it 
is founded on a correct analysis of the elementary sounds of our language, 
and that its use would greatly facilitate the acquisition of the arts of read- 
ing and spelling, as well as promote uniformity in pronunciation. The 
characters which you have adopted, being the Eoman and Greek letters, or 
modifications of them, are simple in form, easy to write, and* pleasant to 
the eye, while the tone-marks, to indicate accent, inflection, and intonation, 
enable the reader to comprehend and represent the exact meaning of his 
author. 

I recommend your alphabet to the attention of teachers and writers, in 
the belief that its introduction into general use would save years of irk¬ 
some labor to children, and be the nearest approach which has been made 
to a “royal road to knowledge.” 

I remain, respectfully yours, 

WM. H. ALLEN. 


A Letter from the Rev . Lyman Coleman, D. Principal of the Presby¬ 
terian Institute, and Author of “An Historical Text-Book , and Atlas of 
Biblical Geography “Ancient Christianity Exemplified“Apostolic 
and Primitive Church,” Ac. Ac. 

Dr. A. Comstock : 

Dear Sir,—I do but reiterate the common sentiment of all who have dnly 
examined your Phonetic Alphabet, in giving expression to the conviction 
that the characters which you have adopted greatly surpass, in simplicity 
and beauty, all similar attempts to analyze and express the elementary 
sounds of our language; and I consider that your Pamphoneticon is the 
nearest approach which has ever been made to a universal alphabet. 

Were it possible to reduce our spelling to a system so simple, so compre¬ 
hensive, and complete, it would be an incalculable service to all who en¬ 
counter the difficulties of the anomalous orthography of our noble language. 
Even should a reform so desirable prove unsuccessful, your efforts in this 
direction are not the less important to all those who study the first prin¬ 
ciples of our own, or of foreign languages. 

Very respectfully yours, 

LYMAN COLEMAN. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 6,1865. 

I concur entirely in the opinion of Dr. Coleman. 

JOHN S. HART, 

Principal of the Philadelphia High SchooL 

September 7,1865. 
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A Letter from Jamee M. Morrison, Esq., the Linguist and Poet. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 8, 1855. 

Dr. Comstock : 

Dear Sir,—Although what I may say in commendation of your Phonetic 
System can have little or no weight* being, as Burns says, 

“- ■ a nameless wight, 

Trod in the mire dean out of sight;” 

yet having, for a period of over thirty years, made the study of languages 
a recreation, I consider myself not altogether incompetent to say a good 
word for you. 

Every linguist knows that, poor as the English tongue is in articulate 
sounds, the Roman alphabet is inadequate to give them all expression. It 
is equally evident that numerous combinations of letters are retained to 
express sounds that are now obsolete or provincial. Hence the apparently 
absurd combinations of letters expressing the same sound, and the equally 
absurd double, triple, and even quadruple debt which the same letter is 
made to pay, by representing different sounds — an anomaly found, to the 
same extent, in no other tongue; alike repulsive to foreigners and puzzling 
to children. Your system outs a clear path through this tangled thicket* 
by giving each letter an articulate sound, and each sound a uniform 
representation. 

As our knowledge of the great family of man increases, our ideas require 
to be expressed in words whose uncouth sounds oannot be written in Ro¬ 
man characters, such as Chinese, Hindostanee, Russian, Ac. j but they can 
be easily managed by your system. And provincial peculiarities, as well 
as words from the French, Spanish, Ac., when printed in your characters, 
can be read to a native without exciting his risibility. 

To my mind, the most ingenious part of your whole system is its tone- 
marks, by means of wljtich the reader is not only enabled to pronounce 
single words correctly, but to give the very tones of the language in which 
the author himself would express his ideas. 

Wishing you as much gain and glory as your meritorious labors deserve, 
I am yours, very respectfully, 

JAMES M. MORRISON. 


Philadelphia, Oct 6, 1855. 

I have examined Dr. Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet with some care, 
and I consider it decidedly the best that I have ever seen. 

P. REDFIELD, 

Phonographer and Principal of Mantua Boys’ School. 


I 
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WITH A COMPARATIVE VIEW OP 

THE PRESENT PHONETIC ALPHABETS. 


We have carefully compared the Phonetic Alphabet of Dr. 
A. Comstock, of Philadelphia, with that of Isaac Pitman, of 
England, now used by himself in that country, and by An¬ 
drew J. Graham in this; also with the modification of the 
said alphabet as used by Longley, Prosser, and Benn Pitman, 
in Cincinnati; and we have no hesitation in saying that the 
Alphabet of Dr. Comstock is far preferable, for the following 
reasons: — 

1. Dr. Comstock’s alphabet is founded on a correct analysis 
of the elementary sounds of the language; whereas Pitman’s 
alphabet, as well as its modification, is founded on an incor¬ 
rect analysis of these sounds.* 

2. The alphabet of Dr. C. contains aU the letters of the old 

alphabet; whereas the other alphabets reject three of them, 
viz., c, q , and x. • 

3. In Dr. C/s alphabet, the letters of the old alphabet are 
employed in a way which essentially aids the pupil in acquiring 


• We do not here wish to be understood ns referring, in any respect whatever, to Pitman’s 
Short-Hand Alphabet His Phonography, as he calls it, though not strictly phonetic, is admitted 
to be the best system of Short-Hand which has yet been devised. 

( 121 ) 
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a knowledge of other languages, as they are appropriated, as 
far as practicable, to the corresponding sounds in the different 
languages in which the Roman alphabet is used; whereas, in 
Pitman’s alphabet, as well as in its modification, the letters 
of the Roman alphabet are not employed in a way which 
affords the learner of other languages essential aid. 

4. Whenever there is a sound common to the English and 
the Greek, and the English having no letter for it, but the 
Greek a letter appropriated to the sound, this letter, in Dr. 
C.’s alphabet, is made to represent the same sound; whereas, 
in Pitman’s alphabet, as well as in its modification, not one 
Greek letter which is employed by him, is appropriated to the 
sound that it represents in the Greek. Not only so: Mr. Pit¬ 
man has formed new letters which are inelegant, when he 
might have taken Greek letters which are beautiful, to repre¬ 
sent sounds that are common to the two languages. 

5. All the letters in Dr. C.’s alphabet are symmetrical, and, 
in print, afford a beautiful page ; whereas, in Pitman’s alpha¬ 
bet, as well as in its modification, many of the letters are 
uncouth, and, in print, make the page unseemly. 

6. Dr. C.’s alphabet has tone-marks to indicate accent, in¬ 
flection, and intonation, which enable one to read, at any period 
however distant, an author exactly as he intended; but Pit¬ 
man’s alphabet, as well as its modification, is destitute of tone- 
marks, and, consequently, affords no such aid. 

In conclusion, we would say that Dr. C.’s alphabet is the 
only one which we have ever seen that deserves the name of 
phonetic, for it is the only one which has a letter appropriated 
to every elementary sound of the language, and signs to repre¬ 
sent the various modifications of the voice in reading and 
speaking. And we verily believe that this alphabet would not 
only enable the pupil to resolve vocal words into their ele¬ 
mentary sounds, and to read with propriety, but would greatly 
facilitate his acquisition of our present anomalous orthography. 
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With these views we cordially recommend Dr. Comstock’s 
Phonetic Alphabet to the consideration of those who feel an 
interest in a subject so well calculated to facilitate the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge, and promote the extension of morality 
and religion throughout the earth. 


J. K. MITCHELL, M.D., 

Professor of Medicine in Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 

GEOROE ALLEN, 

Professor of Greek and Latin in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

8. W. CRAWFORD, D.D., 

Principal of the Academical Depart* 
ment of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Professor of Didactic 
and Pastoral Theology in the Theo¬ 
logical Seminary of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 

JOHN ROBERTON, 

Professor of Languages, No. 119 South 
Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 

THOMAS BALDWIN, 

Principal of a Mathematical and 
Classical School, Philadelphia, and 
Associate Editor of Lippincott’s 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World. 

J. SIMMONS, 

Principal of Locust Street Institute 
for Young Ladies, Philadelphia. 

A. B. IVINS, A.M., 

Principal of Friends' Central School, 
Philadelphia. 

LTMAN COLEMAN, 

Principal of the Presbyterian Insti¬ 
tute, Philadelphia. 

JAMES BROWN, 

Author of the Rational System of 
English Grammar, Philadelphia. 

A. T. W. WRIGHT, 

Principal of the Normal School, 
Philadelphia. 

JOHN FAGAN, 

Stereotyper, St James’ Street, Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

H. E. WALLACE, 

Editor of the Law Intelligencer, Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 


WM. CURRAN, M.D* 

A Controller of the Publio Schools, 
Philadelphia. 

EDWIN THOMPSON, 

Phonetic Compositor in John Fagan’s 
Stereotype Foundery, Philadelphia. 

H. T. LOUDERBACK, 

Principal of Mount Vernon Mato 
Grammar School, Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM ROBERTS, 

Principal of Ringgold Grammar 
School, Philadelphia. 

EDWIN BOOTH, 

A Controller of the Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH T. COOPER, 

Editor of the Evangelical Repository, 
and Pastor of the Second Associate 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

B. M. DUSENBERT, 

A Controller of the Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. 

E. B. HEARS, 

Stereotyper, Harmony Court, Phil’s. 

WILLIAM EVANS, 

Phonetic Compositor, Gfflce of the 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

NELSON SIZER, 

Professor of Phrenology, of the firm 
of Fowlers, Wells, A Co* Phil’a. 

E. CAPRON, 

Editor of the Philadelphia Daily 
Times. 

EDWARD E. JONES, 

Proprietor of the Daily Morning 
Times, Philadelphia. 

GEO. R. GRAHAM, 

Editor of Graham’s Magasine, Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

WM. H. SICKLES, 

A Controller of the Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. 
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& DOUGLAS WYETH, 

Stereotyper, No. 7 Pear Street, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

ANDREW McMAKIN, 

Editor of the American Courier, 
Philadelphia. 

R. J. HEMPHILL, 

Secretary of the Board of Control¬ 
lers of the Public Schools, Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

GEO. W. BURR, 

A Controller of the Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. 

ROBERT E. PETERSON, 

Editor of Peterson’s Familiar Science, 
Philadelphia. 

C. SHERMAN, 

Printer, No. 19 St James Street 
Philadelphia. 

A. H. LAIDLAW, A.M., 

Principal of the Monroe Boys' Gram¬ 
mar School, Philadelphia. 

P. A. CREGAR, A. M., 

Principal of the North-West Boys' 
Grammar School, Philadelphia. 

R. P. KING, 

Printer, firm of King and Baird, 
Philadelphia. 

J03EPH PANCOAST, M.D., 

Professor of Anatomy in Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 

JAMES W. MoCALLISTKR, 

A Controller of the Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. 

TYLER LIPPINCOTT, 

Phonetic Compositor in T. K. Collins’s 
Printing Office, Philadelphia. 

JOHN SARTAIN, 

Artist end Editor of Sartain’s Maga- 
sine, Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL DURBOROW, 

Rector of the Church of the Evan¬ 
gelists, Philadelphia. 

A. BEATTY, 

Rector of Trinity Church, Carbon- 
dale, Pennsylvania. 

M. HAMBLETON, 

Attorney at Law, and Phonographic 
Reporter, Philadelphia. 


JAMES L. TYSON, M.D., 

Professor of Materia Medlca and 
Therapeutics in the Philadelphia 
College of Medicine. 

C. CAMPBELL COOPER, M.D., 

President of the Board of Directors 
of Public Schools, 9th District, 
Philadelphia. 

E. CONVERSE, 

Editor of the Christian Observer, 
Philadelphia. 

L. A. GODEY, 

Editor of Godey’s Lady Book, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

DAVID McKINNEY, 

Editor of the Presbyterian Banner, 
Philadelphia. 

W. B. JACOBS, 

Editor of the Christian Chronicle, 
Philadelphia. 

M. MoMICHAEL, 

Editor of tha. North American and 
United States Gazette, Phila. 

B. R. LOXLEY, 

Depository Agent of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, No. 118 
Arch St, Philadelphia. 

J. P. ENGLES, 

Publishing Agent of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, No. 206 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

JAMES C. SCOTT, 

Depository Agent of Pennsylvania 
Bible Society, N. W. corner of 7th 
and Walnut, Philadelphia. 

ROBERT MORRIS, 

Editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, 
Philadelphia. 

JAMES 8. WALLACE, 

Editor of the Philadelphia Sun. 

J. R. FLANIGEN, 

Editor of the Daily News,- Phila. 

SAMUEL C. UPHAM, 

Editor of the Sunday Mercury, Phila. 

WILLIAM RICE, 

Proprietor of the Pennsylvanian, 
Philadelphia. 

EDWARD W. WEBB, 

Editor of the Pennsylvanian, Phila. 
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JOHN M. COLEMAN, 

For 18 years Principal of Grammar 
School, Philadelphia. 

JOHN LETBURN, 

Editor of the Presbyterian, Phila. 

CHARLES WADSWORTH, 

Pastor of Arch Street Church, Phila. 

THEO. CUTLER, 

President of the Board of Directors 
of Public Schools, Eighth Section, 
Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH WRIGHT, A. M., V.D. M., Min¬ 
ister of the Bible Christian Church, 
Philadelphia, and for more than 25 
years Principal of Millington Aca¬ 
demy, Maryland. 

HORACE M. MARTIN, 

Editor of the Evening Argus, Phila. 

JOHN CHAMBERS, 

Pastor of the First Independent 
Presbyterian Church, Broad St* 
Philadelphia, and one of the Vioe- 
Presidents of the Pennsylvania 
Bible Society. 

P. COOMBE, 

Pastor of Fifth Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. 


J. A. ROCHE, 

Pastor of the St. George’s M„ E. 
Church, Philadelphia. 

JOS. R. CHANDLER, 

[For 25 years Editor of the United 
States’ Gazette, and afterwards 
Member of Congress.] 

WM. RAMSEY, D.D., 

Pastor of the Cedar Street Church, 
Philadelphia. 

J. 00WPERTHWAIT, 

A Director of the Girard College, and 
for many years a Director and Con¬ 
troller of the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia. 

WM. H. BAIT, 

Principal of Zane Street Boys' Gram¬ 
mar School, Philadelphia. 

JAMES BRTAN, A.M., M.D., 

Professor of Surgery in the Philadel¬ 
phia College of Medicine. 

SAMUEL 8ARTAIN, 

Engraver on Steel, Philadelphia. 

WM. F. BRADY, 

Phonetic Compositor, Ledger Build¬ 
ing, Philadelphia 


A Letter from George B. Wood , M. D., Profeeeor of the Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of Medicine in the Univereity of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, Sept 28, 1855. 

Dear Doctor : 

From what I know of your System of Phonology, from the great length 
of time and diligent perseverance which you have devoted to this subject, 
and from my knowledge of your general character and ability, I have no 
doubt that your Treatise on Phonology, now in the press, will be a work 
of muoh research and great usefulness, and should have no hesitation in 
recommending it to all teachers of youth, and all others desirous of forming 
a just estimate of spoken language. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 

GEO. B. WOOD. 

Dr. Andrew Comstock. 
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TO MY NIECE, CAROLINE, 

On the occasion of her Marriage to William C. 

By Andrew Comstock, M. D. 

As work iz duru! bg di iz kast'! 

Tw ar no loq'gur siij'gl; 

Indxd', bs Ru'bikon yu’v past*! 

In marid lif yu mjq*gl. 

Yu nq> ar <Jand tv Wihyam Sx'; 

Yu kamot from him ss'vur: 

Me hx t n yu forenrur hr 
A most dxvot'gd luv'ur. 

And me yu e’ur rxsrproket, 

Wib gret'ful btf'zum swel'ii], 

As luv qi£ med yursslf' hiz met, 

And lurd yu ta hiz dwsl'iq. 

Me yu and hx bi ncobl dxdz 
Tru ha'pines drsku'vur; 

And Luvz and Gresuz o’ur yur hedz 
Wxb goldn pin'yunz hu'vur. 

And me yu g*ur aten'cun giv 
Tb drift': bx idl ne'vur— 

On milk and humi me yu liv', 

Or, lik t«' pigz in klo'vur. 

In koq'kord me yu g’ur bx fqmd', 

Qil I rxmen' a bolnir;* 

And me yur luvz in e<J bx krqpnd 
Wib memi a litl skwol'ur. 

Philadelphia, August 10, 1855. 

* An exploder of the elementary sounds — a teacher of elocution. 
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A LETTER 

From Andrew Comstock , M\ 2>., to his Nephew, A . C. Morey . 

Philadelphia, August 3, 1853. 

Mi ne'vu, dxr, inklin' yur xr, 

And lisn tn mi soq*; 

It’s mi bxlxf' it wil bx brxf'; 

So, ’twil not kxp yu log*. 

As litl not yu tH mx rot 
Haz kuim— IV rsd it dr*'; 

Wibqrt/ dxle', I send tn-de 
Ais an'sur bak' tn yu*:— 

Yu wic tn no, I plendi sx, 

If I wil let yu bord wib mx 
Qil yu atend' be lck'turz hxr 
In bis, and be suksxd'iij yxr, 

And q>r M. D’z tn yu impart' 

A node<3 ov be hxl'ii) art*. 

I ’1 bord yu, sur, be present yxr, 

If nu'Sig ad'vurs inturfxr'; 

And yu wil kxp kwit sur'kumspckt, 

And dn qot I cal nq) dirckt*: — 

Yu ne'vur hxr must smok, or £u 
Toba'ko, sun; for, if yu dn, 

Not ondi yu’l yurself' dizgres', 

But stand a 6ans “ tn Ihz yur pies*.” 
Toba'ko, sur, I d* dxspiz'— 

It bo& ofendz' mi noz and iz*; 

I ka'not bor' be durt'i stuf', 

In lxf, in pig'tel, or in snuf*; 
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So <hf not 9iijk tw brig it hxr 
Qor not unse'vuri kan apxn. 

Yu must not bx cpt let at nit, 

Or yu ’1 disturb' yur Uqkl, kwit*; 
Wib durta fit ne'ur pas be dor, 

Nor e'vur spit upon' be flor»; 

Nor bak'ward lxn upon' yur 6 or 
Qen yu ar 6 at'iij wib be for'; 

Nor x'n at emi u'bur tinh— 

It duz not wib polities £im%. ' 

Bxsidz', I tel yu, if yu du, 

Yu’l in'<jur 6 o*r and kar'pet tw*— 
Indxd', be tor yu mit brek dqrn, 

Q 16 ben wud kost yu haf a krq>n 
Tu get rxpordu Ais, I bxlxv', 

Mi wur'bi frend, wud mek yu grin: 
Yu wud not lik t» pe qpt kac 
T« mend a 6 or bat's gon tw smac*. 
Aen sit xrekt'; and, if yu kan, 

Akt (pt be purfckt ^en'tlman; 

Luk wiz, and dig'nifid, and grevv— 
Bx Axr'ful, bo '—it morn'ii) cev', 
And dres in garments nxt and klxn'; 
Su t az on dx'sent foks ar sin*. 


Aen I’l not bx acemd' ov yu, 

Nor cal I e’ur, indxd', dxmur' 

Tn introdus' yu tw a frend — 

“Mi ne'vu, Mr. Mo'ri, sun.” 

Yur Uipkl, lad', 

ANDRU. 


Mr. A. K. Mo'ri. 
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A, C. Morey to Andrew Comstock , M. D. 

Glen Cote, N. Y, August 3, 1855. 

Dxr Uipkl,—Yurz oy Q'gust Surd' 

Woz ycs'turde rxsxvd*; 

I daqb ynr for yur kind rxpli'— 

It had mi mind rxlxvd*; 

For nq> I (hqk wx’l harmoniz, 

And mek tim smvb'li go %; 

And I opin' yu’l diqk so, tv', 

Qcn yu' rxd qot’s bxlo*:— 

Bit glad am I tv no bat yu 
Toba'ko nx'bur smok nor 6jsu 
It ot tv bx, az iz yur plan, 

Es£ud' bi e'vuri dx'sent mam. 

Ac fild'i wxd I ne'vur £u, 

Nor mek mi noz a timm-flar 1 
For self, or vul'gar £umz'; nor yet 
Mek mi probo'sis a dust'-pit». 

I tel yu, sur' (tv giv mor e<J 
Un'tv mi wurdz'), I’v sind a ple<J 
Aat I wil nx'bur smok nor 
But lxd a dx'sent lif, lik yu u 
Mi Ma and Uqkl sur'txnlx 
Ar iil'dren ov wun fa*mili; 

For Mu'bur mx rit ur'li tot 

Aat sJcrepurz wer not med for not'; 

And bat I cud not e'Yur spit 
In ples'iz qor foks stand, or situ 
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Lok up at nit qene’ur yu fa z'; 

Mi log'll) I cal sel'dum luz*. 

Az tu mi tiltai) bak mi £or 
Qen I am “ tat'ii) wife be far,” 

I &ii}k wan turn komplxt'li o'ur, 

And wun gud emac upon' be flcor, 
Wud tx6 a lesn bat wud tend 
Su£ akts boraf'tur tu amend*. 

I hav no dqpt yur prak'tist i 
Wil me'ni kormurz, ruf, espi*. 

Bi wurd, or Ink, biz, qen yu find, 
Trim of ejakt'li t* yur mind*. 

“ Bi ixr'ful!” Aus I lib tu bn; 

But, “ cev it morn' ”—alas'! a mx*! 
Pro, qot’s be yus tu cev of khn, 

A 6in on qi6 no bird' iz sin* ? 

. But x’n be form', I wil go SrK, 

Ov cev'ii), if rikwird' bi yu*. 

Mi dres ov su£ a kind cal bi 
Az yu cal bx wel plxzd tu sx*: 

Tru, not extra'vagant in pris, 

But ol'wez “klxn,, and nxt',” and nia. 
And cur I wil, az far ’z I kan, 

“ Akt (ft be pur'fekt ^en'tlman.” 

In bxz fu linz yu wil dxtekt* 

A ple^ tu du qot yu “direkt*.” 

So, Uijkl, qen mi pkul iz dun, * 

I cal not loi) “dxmur*” 

Tu tek up mi abod' wib yu*. 

Yur Ne'vu, ‘ 

A. K. MO'RI, Sur*. 

Dr. A. Eom'BXOK. 
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, lines 

By the late Rev* Dr. A. M. Q-. Comstock. 

“ Step in, Doctor, and take some brandy: it will warm up your 
old blood, and make you feel young again.” 

THE REPLY. 

V 

Yjjt Bran'di, sur, I dv not nxd*— 

Yur Bran'di med oy Rii; 

And, if jjs plxz, FI nip prmsxd' 

Tv stet be rxzn qi: — 

I dv not wic, wib pol'zi stroq, 

Tv cek from hed tv ftfc; 

I dv not wic tv hay-mi tuq 
Ae druqk'ard’z cod' rxpxh; 

I dv not wio, lik flemqq brands, 

Tv hav mi i'bolz start; 

I dv not wic tv hay mi hands 
Tor <pt mi rfedrar’z hart'; 

I dv not wic tv hay mi brenz 
Wib Memia Trx'menz swell; 

I d* not wic tv klaqk mi 6enz 
In Bed'lam’z dizonal sel'; 
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I dtf not wic tw hav mi spcpz 
Inherit ragz and sin'; 

I dn not wic be Kqm'ti Heps 
Th tek mi fahdren im. 

Qcn Gro'snriz and Li'kur Starz 
Gal ren'dur up bor ded, 

And JDu<j / msnt , z flem'iij de rxvil 1 
As ru'inz be hav spred', 

I ds not bor dxzir' tn stand, 

Wib bat hori'flk kru, . 

And at be bar tu rez mi hand. 

And 6ar^ mi wcoz tw yu'; 

Aen wib yu sen'tenst and hurld depn 
Th bat forlorn' Domem, 

Qor Druqk'ard-mek'urz e'vur gram 
Wib bor ten dep'zandz diem: 

Qor pxs and hop kan newnr knm 1 , 

QiAhxr me kum tw ob; 

Sins su6, Sur, ar be fruts ov Bum, 

I ’v no dxzir' t* koL 

A. M.G. C- 

Joliit, Illinois, Deo, 1868 . 
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SEBASTOPOL TAKEN; 

OB, 

THE MARRIAGE OF MISS KATY KING. 

BT ANDREW COMSTOCK, *'.]*. • 

This strong fortress, which has successfully resisted many assaults, and 
which has hitherto been considered impregnable, surrendered at discre¬ 
tion, and without bloodshed, on Thursday evening, Oct. 18,1855 ; and 
we are happy to say that the belligerents are now living together in 
great harmony. 

Huro'! huro'! -f-’t iz dun '!—*t iz dun'! 

Sevastopol iz tek'n! 

Mis Keti Kiq iz ma'rid nq)'! 

I *m cur Pm not mistek'n; 

For I woz present at be tim 
Ac ma'ri^ not woz tid»; 

I so hur tu bi ©btar led, 

A brit and bluc'iq brid*. • 

Cx’z maorid tw an Qbdurman, 

An Obdurman bi nenu; 

A kuzn-ejuronan tu' iz hx'— 

From Ol'bani bx kemu> 

Hx *z tol and stret, wib wel-formd hed,' 

Aat’s slit'll tin^d wib gre'— 

Hiz heps iz nxr be Kaputol; 

At lxSt, SO px'pl 86u 
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A wi'draur wib Ail'dren sewn: 

T*' suns, fiv dc/turz rar— 

Bod sons, dri do'turz liv at horn'; 
Ts* do'turz ma'rid ar>: 

Ae ebdest is Lasin'da told,— 

Hs kan wib hur kompar? 

Ae BE'kund—hq> mi grzard drobzt! 

Is Henrietta for*. 

Ae do'tnrz dn hs liv at horn 
At Lira, tol and slim, 

Ori'lia, be tawtura, 

And Angelin, be pnmv. 

Ae sons ar Half and Rii'ben nemd>: 

Ae furst izra'bur tol<; 

Ae ee'kand, bo bat dar'tin yet, 

Is far from bi'iq amoL 

But has be Gram no n'bnr veld 
r Aan eons and do'turz rer, 

T» briq onto' biz le'di-luv, 

Mis Ke»ti Kiq, be far'? 

Q yes'; hi ’z lands and lupz'iz tw*; 

Hogs', ka'tl, hens', and farm, 

Fin hors'iz, ka'ri^iz, and mils', 
Bmdz' a hip ov mu'ni. 

Aen oar'll Eet most ha'pi bi 
Wib bu 6 a no'bl lord, 

And so mu6 weld at hnr komand', 
G1 horz, bi hiz akord': 
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It iz, indxd', for I miself' 

Did hxr be Brid'grum’z v<p': 

w Wib bis gold rii) I du bx wed*, 
Wib welft I bx endq)'; 

“ Yes*; ol' mi wurld'li gudz tw bx 
I nq) wil frx'li giv, 

If Ke'ti, bqp wilt bx mi brid, 

And e / vur wib mx liv*.” 

Cx, bluc'ii), an'surd, “ Yes', I wxL; 
Dxr Al'burt, I am bin*.” 

So Dr. Dodz ben tid be not', 

Ae ma'ricj not divin*. 

Hens be ar ^and', fore'ynr ^andt— 
Ae cur'li mast nok an'dur; 

For “ boz hum heMm tuga'bur ^anz. 
Let no man put asunMlur.’ 

I nq> wil bid be twen adu'— 

I bay no mor t« se'; 

But mi gud wiCfiz I’l express 
And so wil end mi le*: 

In ha'pi weddok me be liV'-— r 
’T iz hevn’z rii'est b*n'; 

Andol bar dez on urd bx not 
But wun brit hu'ni-mun. 

Philadelphia! Oct 23, 1855. 
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C— Mtoe M’s Ifftov «f Hlocwtlom. with special reference to Gesture, to 
the Treatment of gtanunering, and Defective Articulation; comprising nearly 800 
Diagram* and Engraved figures illustrative of the subject. Price, $1; postage, 17 


Oenteeh*! Phone tie Speaker, a reprint of the System of Elocution, in 
the Author's Perfect Alphabet. Price, $1; postage, 17 cents. 

Comsteek’s Fhonetie Restder I consisting of a Seleetkm of Pieces, Classical 
and Moral, in Proee and Verse, in both the Old and the New Alphabet Designed 
for Schools, as well as for individuals, whether natives or foreigners, who wish to 
acquire the true pronunciation of the English Language. Price, $1; postage, 17 eta. 

Conestoek’s Phonetlcon* a large Chart, comprising—the Elementary 
Bounds of the English Langnsige— second, numerous Engravings, sharing the best 
posture of the month, in the energetic utterance of the elements— third, a Perfect 
Alphabet, graphic and typie—; fourth. Exercises in Pitch, Force, and Melody—^t/tA, 
Exercises in Gesture. Mounted on rollers. Price, $3. 

Comstock’s System of Vocal Gymnastics— a Key to the Phonetlcon— 

. comprising Exercises in Articulation, Pitch, Force, Melody, Modulation, and Ges¬ 
ture; arranged as they are practised in the Author’s Vocal Gymnasium. Prioe, 28 
cants; postage, 8 cents. 

Comstock’s Phonetic Minstrel % consisting of Original Songs, in the New, 
as well as In the Old Alphabet, set to Music. Price 12 cents; postage, 1 cent. 

My Little Geography, in Comstock's Perfect Alphabet, comprising more than 
60 Engravings. Edited by Mrs. TuthilL Price, 26 emits; postage, 6 cents. 

XSpitome Histories 8 seres, on an improved plan, with an Interlinear Trans¬ 
lation. Designed as a Primary Book in the study of the Latin Language. Edited 
by A. Comstock, M.D. Price, $1; postage, 25 cents. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad* Book I.* with an Essay on Homer, and copious 
Foot-notes—126 8vo. pages, in the Phonetic Alphabet. Prioe, 50 ots.; postage, 7 cts. 


The Hew Testament* in Comstock’s Perfect Alphabet—887 octavo pages— 
substantially bound. Price, $1.25; postage, 28 cents. 

Comstoeh’s Phonetic Magazine* in two volumes, neatly bound in muslin. 
Price of each, $1.25; postage, 20 cents. 

Gomstoeh’s Phonetic Telegraph. Price, 50 cents; postage, 10 cents. 
Coatstoek’s Treatise on Phonology. Price, 88cents; postage,7 cents. 


Gomstoeh’s Phonetic Header* No* I. 
Gomstoeh’s Juvenile Reader* Ho. 1. 


[ Price, 25 oents; postage, 4 cents. 


[Dr. 0. Is preparing, fbrjpublicafcion, An Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the English Language—the pronunciation to be given in phonetic characters. As 
the pronunciation will he in the New Alphabet, this Dictionary will answer all the 
purposes of a Phonetic Dictionary, as well as those of a common Dictionary.] 

Jt£r All orders for the shore works must he accompanied with the cash, and di- . 
rested to 

ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D., 

No. 102 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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